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INTRODUCTION 


A.  Present  Status  of  the  Church  School  Movement. 


For  more  than  a century  and  a half  the  Church  School  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  the  Church.  Beginning  with  Robert  Raikes 
in  England  in  1780,  it  found  its  way  into  the  program  of  the  American 
Church  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  18U2  Horace 
Bushnell  through  his  book,  ’’Christian  Nurture,”  introduced  his  basic  propo- 
sition now  widely  known  and  commonly  accepted  ’’that  the  child  is  to  grow  up 
a Christian,  and  never  know  himself  as  being  otherwise.”  This  transition 
from  the  evangelistic  to  the  educational  approach  to  religion  was  viewed  by 
some  as  a hazard  to  the  vitality  of  the  Church,  but  as  Vieth  says: 

"Gradually  the  struggle  for  educational  respectability  has 
gained  ground.  Gradually  the  Church  has  come  to  a recognition 
of  the  strategic  importance  of  religious  education."1 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  School  it  tended  to  lag  behind  other 
institutions  of  learning  in  its  educational  method  and  practices.  But  in 
recent  years,  as  early  as  the  turn  of  the  century  and  more  especially  since 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion in  1922,  the  Church  School  has  come  to  be  a thoroughly  modern  educa- 
tional program. 

"With  the  twentieth  century  began  the  influence  of  psychol- 
ogy upon  religious  education.  The  growth  of  the  child  study 
movement,  the  development  of  psychology  as  a natural  science 
and  the  consequent  emergence  of  the  distinct  fields  of  educa- 
tional psychology  and  the  psychology  of  religion,  and  the 
initiation  of  what  was  termed  the  scientific  study  of  educa- 
tion, issuing  in  a quite  new  emphasis  upon  educational  method  - 


1 Vieth,  Paul  H. , Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  p.  7, 
===============  The  Westminster  Press.  19kl 
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were  factors  contributing  to  changes  in  educational  procedure 
generally  which  led  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now  called 
progressive  education.  It  was  inevitable  that  Christian  educa- 
tion should  feel  the  force  of  these  developments,  and  that 
teachers  of  religion  should  scrutinize  their  objectives, 
materials,  and  methods  in  the  light  of  psychology.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a general  awakening  to  the  danger  involved 
in  the  growing  secularization  of  public  education,  unless  this 
could  be  matched  by  a corresponding  increase  in  educational 
effectiveness  of  the  Sunday  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
Christian  education. 

"So  emerged  what  has  been  known,  in  a specific  sense,  as 
the  religious  education  movement. "2 

Vieth  says, 

"Christian  Education  as  we  know  it  today  is  distinctly 
a modern  development. "3 

It  is  with  this  modem  Church  School  with  its  progressive  method  based 
upon  sound  psychological  and  educational  theory  that  this  study  is  con- 
cerned. 


B.  The  Role  of  Administration  in  the  Church  School. 

Well  planned,  well  carried  out  administrative  procedure  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  framework  of  any  successful  educational  program. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  Church  School  as  it  is  of  any  other  school.  The 
achievement  of  objectives  and  attainment  of  goals  rest  in  no  small  measure 
upon  plans  purposefully  made  and  painstakingly  carried  out.  A good  slogan 
for  the  administrator  is:  "Plan  your  work,  then  work  your  plan." 

"A  good  administrator  looks  far  ahead,  has  a time  schedule 
for  getting  things  done,  inspires  promptness  and  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  by  the  quiet  and  business-like  way  in  which  he 
does  his  own  work  . • . Plans  made  must  be  well  carried  out  to 
completion. "k 


2 The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  Christian 

Education  Today,  pp.  7 and  8,  Chicago,  19ii0 

3 Vieth,  Paul  H. , The  Church  and  Christian  Education,  p.  19, 

The  Bethany  Press,  19U7 

h Stock,  Harry  T.,  Christian  Education  in  Our  Church,  p.  9, 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  19liU 
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Good  administration,  by  which  we  mean  a good  plan  effectively  carried 
out,  should  always  be  the  vehicle  which  carries  the  program  toward  its 
goal. 


C.  Principles  Underlying  Good  Administrative  Procedure. 

There  are  certain  principles  that  underlie  good  administration.  These 
principles  are  ably  set  forth  by  Hewitt  as  follows: 

"First  of  all  it  is  creative  - that  is,  it  is  based  on  the 
need  of  individuals  to  grow,  and  on  the  need  of  the  world  con- 
tinually to  be  made  over  after  the  mind  of  Christ.  Creative 
Church-school  administration  seeks  to  help  boys  and  girls  and 
adults  to  grow  more  like  Christ,  and  to  make  the  life  of  the 
world  continually  more  Christlike.  Such  administration  measures 
growth  according  to  individual  capacity  rather  than  conformity 
to  a standard,  and  modifies  its  methods  of  grading,  recording 
progress,  and  recognizing  accomplishment,  on  the  basis  of  each 
individual's  capacity  to  grow,  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
a common  norm. 

"Secondly  the  administration  of  this  school  is  democratic 
in  purpose  and  method.  That  is,  it  recognizes  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  share  as  far  as  he  is  able  in  the  work  of  the 
school  community.  Democratic  administration  demands  that  the 
rector,  superintendent,  director  of  religious  education  (if  there 
is  one),  officers,  and  teachers  share  with  boys  and  girls  in  plan- 
ning school  enterprises.  Furthermore,  it  realizes  that  parents 
bear  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  religious  education  of  their 
children,  and  seeks  to  enlist  their  help  in  making  the  work  of  the 
school  effective.  Democratic  Church-school  administration  sees  to 
it  that  responsibility  for  the  life  of  the  Church-school  community 
rests,  not  on  one  or  two  persons,  but  on  the  whole  fellowship. 

"Thirdly,  the  administration  of  this  school  is  flexible  in 
plan  and  procedure.  Here  each  class  may  work  out  the  plan  which 
will  best  promote  its  purposes.  Many  class  activities  involve 
expeditions  to  places  outside  the  Church-school  building  - to 
the  church,  to  other  churches,  to  museums,  to  tenement  districts, 
to  the  woods,  to  a farm  out  in  the  country.  Such  experiences  as 
these  are  often  aa  important  for  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls  as 
participation  in  worship  or  in  the  class  session.  Flexible 
Church-school  administration  permits  such  activities,  and  yet 
sees  to  it  that  each  class  or  group  realizes  its  responsibility 
for  the  whole  work  of  the  school  and  takes  part  in  school 
activities. 
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"The  fourth,  and  most  important,  element  of  the  administration 
of  this  school  is  that  it  is  Christlike.  This  is  the  test  to  which 
we  should  put  every  administrative  procedure  and  each  school  activ- 
ity. Does  it  promote  growth  in  Chris tlikeness  in  the  individual, 
or  does  it  permit,  or  even  foster,  the  following  of  a lesser  ideal? 

Does  our  Church-school  procedure  lead  to  more  Christlike  practice 
in  society,  or  does  it  perpetuate  forms  and  institutions  which 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God?"5 

Built  on  these  four  cardinal  principles  the  Church  School  just  natural- 
ly becomes  a Christian  education  program.  All  Church  School  administration 
should  be  creative,  democratic,  flexible  and  Christlike. 


D.  Administration  as  Part  of  the  Educational  Process. 

In  addition  to  being  the  framework  upon  which  the  teaching  program  is 
built,  good  administration  is  teacher  also. 

"We  teach  by  what  we  do,  and  good  administration  is  an 
important  part  of  our  teaching  task.  People  learn  to  be  faith- 
ful by  being  faithful. 

The  following  statement  of  a public  school  administrator  sums  this  up 
succinctly: 

"School  administration  exists  only  for  the  pupil,  and  its 
efficacy  must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  contributes 
to  teaching  and  learning;  to  teaching  and  learning.it  must  be 
a servant.  It  makes  its  largest  contribution. by  providing 
efficient  teachers  and  by  furnishing  them  and  their  pupils 
with  the  proper  tools  and  environment  with  which  and  in  which 
to  work." 7 

Church  School  administration  like  any  other  school  administration 
serves  as  an  important  part  of  the  educational  process,  and  its  effective- 
ness, like  that  of  the  whole  educational  process,  is  measured  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  growth  that  takes  place  in  the  lives  of  the  children  it  reaches. 


5 Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  pp.  lU-l6, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1932 

6 Stock,  Harry  T.,  Christian  Education  in  Our  Church,  p.  9, 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  19UU 

7 Reeder,  Ward  G.,  The  Fundamentals  of  Public  School  Administration, 

p.  U,  The  Macmillan  Company,  .1930 
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E.  Purpose  of  this  Study* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  bring  together  from  currently  used  and 
generally  accepted  sources,  material  pertinent  to  the  function  of  administer- 
ing the  educational  program  of  the  Church;  to  organize  this  material  in  a 
way  to  provide  a manual  for  the  directors  of  such  programs;  and  to  indicate 
needs  for  possible  further  study.  It  will  attempt  to  cover  the  many  sides 
of  the  administrative  process,  exclusive  of  theory  and  technique  yet  pre- 
supposing a knowledge  and  understanding  of  them.  The  study  is  undertaken 
with  a view  to  providing  a guide  book  for  the  Church  School  administrator 
which  will  enable  him  to  lay  a firm  foundation  - a structurally  sound  plan  - 
for  the  successful  operation  of  his  educational  program.  The  preparation  of 
such  a guide  book  in  administration  is  based  on  the.  belief  expressed  by 
Hewitt  that 

"Church  School  administration  can  be  as  effective  a teacher 
as  our  curriculum. 

Some  of  our  most  effectual  lessons  in  punctuality,  orderliness,  sharing 
responsibility,  friendliness,  cooperation  and  democratic  living  are  taught 
through  good  administration. 


I 


8 Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  p.  6, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1932 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 


A.  As  Expressed  by  the  Command  and  Example  of  Jesus  Christ* 

Christian  education  in  one  form  or  another  dates  back  to  its  founder, 
Jesus  Christ.  Continuously  since  his  time  the  supreme  worth  of  his  way  of 
life  has  been  acknowledged  and  attempts  made  to  transform  life  according  to 
the  pattern  established  by  him.  His  method  was  simple,  his  teaching  direct. 
In  the  vast  literature  that  has  grown  out  of  his  teaching,  none  states  the 
fundamental  formula  more  satisfactorily* 

1.  About  God: 

'•Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  ..." 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  ..." 

2.  About  Jesus: 

"I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life." 

"Learn  of  me  • . ." 

3.  About  the  individual: 

"Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  ..." 

"Follow  me  . . . " 

U.  About  social  relations: 

"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

"i/Vhatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them. " 


Scripture  references:  1 

2 

3 

h 


St.  Matthew  6:33;  22:37 
St.  John  lU:6;  St.  Matthew  11:29 
St.  Matthew  5:U8;  U:19 
ibid.  22:39,  7:12 
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5 . About  the  advantages  of  a good  life: 

“Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

"I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly." 

6.  About  Church  attendance: 

"And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God  ..." 

"And  he  taught  daily  in  the  temple  ..." 

B.  Their  Contemporary  Correlative. 

Every  religious  educator  seeks  to  interpret  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in 
terms  of  objectives  for  his  own  time.  Appearing  frequently  through  the 
literature  of  religious  education  these  objectives  are  outlined  with  strik- 
ing  similarity.  Vieth  gives  a very  comprehensive  summarization  of  them, 
appropriating  them  from  the  statement  of  objectives  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education,  - a statement  derived  from  his  own 
study.  They  are  as  follows: 

"1.  To  foster  in  growing  persons  a consciousness  of  God  as  a 
reality  in  human  experience,  and  a sense  of  personal 
relationship  to  him. 

"2.  To  lead  growing  persons  into  an  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  personality,  life,  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"3.  To  foster  in  growing  persons  a progressive  and  continuous 
development  of  Chris tlike  character. 

"U.  To  develop  in  growing  persons  the  ability  and  disposition 
to  participate  in  and  contribute  constructively  to  the 
building  of  a social  order  embodying  the  ideal  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"5.  To  lead  growing  persons  to  build  a life  philosophy  on  the 
basis  of  a Christian  interpretation  of  life  and  the 
universe. 


Scripture  references:  5 St.  John  7:32;  10:10 

6 St.  Matthew  21:12;  St.  Luke  19:1*7 
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”6.  To  develop  in  growing  persons  the  ability  and  disposition 
to  participate  in  the  organized  society  of  Christians  - 
the  Church. 


tt 


) 


7. 


To  effect  in  growing  persons  the  assimilation  of  the  best 
religious  experience  of  the  race,  as  effective  guidance 
to  present  experience. ”9 


C.  A Brief  Summary. 

To  sum  up  the  seven  objectives  in  one  all-inclusive  objective,  we  may 

say  that  the  Church  School  seeks  to  lead  growing  children  through  desirable 

experiences  to  know  and  trust  God,  to  appreciate,  accept  and  adopt  the 

Christian  norm  of  conduct,  and  to  desire  to  express  these  experiences  in 

terms  of  devotion  to  the  Church,  service  to  others  and  in  sharing  in  making 

a better  social  order.  Cope  states  this  as 

"helping  all  men  to  know,  to  love,  to  will,  and  to  effect  the 
kind  of  a world  in  which  the  will  of  infinite  love  may  be 
fully  done." 10 

D.  Objectives  - the  Starting  Point  of  the  Administrator. 

As  the  Church  School  administrator  enters  upon  his  task  of  conducting 
a program  of  Christian  education  he  views  the  goals  he  seeks  to  attain. 

This  is  his  starting  point  and  indeed  his  constant  index  as  he  builds  his 
program  and  guides  it  in  operation.  Constantly  reminded  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  challenge  of  this  complex  task,  he  will  diligently  measure 
results  in  terms  of  these  objectives.  The  growth  of  the  individual  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  thus  laid  down  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  program  has  been  successful. 

> 

9 Vieth,  Paul  H. , Objectives  in  Religious  Education,  pp.  30-83, 

Harper  & Brothers,  1930 

10  Cope,  Henry  F.,  Organizing  the  Church  School,  p.  1U* 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc. ,1929 
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Chapter  II 


T-HE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
DUTIES  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 


A.  The  Minister 

B.  The  Director 

C.  The  Committee  on  Christian  Education 

1.  Function  of  the  Committee 

2 . How  Constituted 

D.  Teachers 

1.  Qualifications 

2.  Enlistment 

3.  Task 

E.  Secretaries 

1.  Recording 

2 . Supply 

F.  Treasurer 
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THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
DUTIES  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 

I 

A.  The  Minister. 

The  minister  is  the  head  of  the  Church  staff  and  as  such  is  responsible 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  entire  program  of  Christian  education 
as  planned  and  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Christian  Education,  of  which  he 
and  the  Church  School  director  are  members  ex  officiis.  He  will  work  in 
consultation  with  the  Church  School  director,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  program,  and  will  be  ready  at  any  time  to  give  the  director 
advice  and  guidance  concerning  details  which  may  call  for  his  assi stance ♦ 

"As  the  active  head  of  the  Church,  the  minister  becomes 
the  active  head  of  its  program  of  Christian  education.  The 
Church  as  an  educational  institution  must  have  a leader  who 
is  capable  of  thinking  in  educational  terms  and  assuming 
constructive  educational  leadership.  The  amount  of  personal 
direction  he  gives  to  various  detailed  phases  of  the  program 
will  depend  in  part  upon  his  ability,  in  part  upon  the 
quality  of  the  assistance  he  has.  In  no  case  shall  he  feel 
that  this  work  is  outside  his  province  simply  because  he  has 
well-qualified  leaders  to  take  hold  of  certain  aspects  of  it. 

"The  leadership  of  the  pastor  in  Christian  education 
may  make  itself  felt  in  many  ways: 

"By  making  the  entire  Church  alert  to  its  educational 
opportunity. 

"By  reinterpreting  Christian  education  in  terms  of 
changing  life,  instead  of  merely  formal  instruction  of  the 
mind. 


"By  exercising  personal  initiative  in  establishing 
objectives,  raising  standards,  and  building  the  educational 
program. 

"By  discovering  and  stimulating  leaders  for  key  posi- 
tions. 


"By  keeping  the  Church  membership  informed  on  the 
Christian  education  program. 
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"By  cultivating  strong  financial  support. 

"By  giving  guidance  in  problems  of  personal  relation- 
ships. 

"By  recognizing  his  own  limitations,  and  by  allowing 
freedom  of  initiative  to  others.  "H 


B.  The  Director. 

In  one  person  must  reside  full  and  final  responsibility  for  the  total 
program,  - planning,  organizing,  administering,  supervising,  measuring 
success  and  instituting  ways  of  improving  the  program.  This  person  is 
variously  known  as  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Director  of  Christian 
Education,  Church  School  Director  and  Church  School  Superintendent. 

Vieth  describes  this  person's  many  sided  task  as  follows: 

"He  must  be  an  organizer,  arranging  pupils  in  working 
groups,  enlisting  teachers  and  assigning  them  to  the  places  in 
which  they  may  render  their  greatest  service,  and  initiating 
programs  so  that  effective  education  may  take  place.  He  must 
build  the  machine  through  which  an  adequate  program  of  religious 
education  may  be  given  to  the  Church.  He  must  make  the  outreach 
of  his  school  so  effective  that  every  possible  person  in  the 
community  will  be  drawn  into  its  membership. 

"He  must  be  an  administrator.  Programs  and  policies, like 
New  Year's  resolutions,  must  be  carried  out  if  they  are  to  be 
effective.  The  superintendent  is  the  man  behind  the  scenes 
who  makes  the  whole  machine  move  without  squeak  or  rumble. 

He,  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  school,  must  take  charge 
of  the  whole  program  and  make  sure  that  it  is  going  forward  all 
along  the  line. 

"He  must  be  a supervisor.  It  is  not  enough  to  organize  a 
school  and  put  a program  into  operation.  It  must  move  forward 
with  efficiency.  There  must  be  continual  improvement.  A weak- 
ness here,  a failure  there,  must  be  remedied.  The  superintendent 
is  responsible  for  attaining  the  highest  product  in  Christian 
character,  and  toward  this  end  he  must  bend  all  the  resources  of 

the  school. "12 


11  Cummings,  Oliver  deW. , Christian  Education  in  the  Local  Church, 

pp.  Ul±-U£,  The  Judson  Press,  19 U2 

12  Vieth,  Paul  H. , Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  pp. 12-13, 
The  Westminster  Press.  19U3 
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The  Committee  on  Christian  Education  is  a committee  chosen  by  the 
Church  to  represent  the  Church  in  developing  and  supervising  its  educa- 
tional work.  With  this  committee  rests  the  major  responsibility  for 
policy  and  program  in  Christian  Education. 

"The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  plan  and  administer 
the  educational  program  of  the  whole  Church.  This  program 
should  make  provisions  for  all  ages.  It  should  bring  each 
organization  of  the  Church  into  a clear  relationship  to  the 
other  organizations,  and  to  the  total  program  of  the  Church. 

"The  Committee  on  religious  education  should  have  five 
to  seven  members  who  are  competent  in  educational  work  and 
representative  of  the  Church’s  constituency.  They  should 
make  a study  of  the  meaning  of  religious  education  and  its 
particular  development  in  their  own  Church.  They  should 
review  the  program  as  it  now  exists  and  in  the  light  of  that 
review  develop  a new  and  more  effective  program.  They 
should  be  responsible  for  discovering  and  finding  teachers, 
determining  the  curriculum  of  religious  education,  inproving 
the  working  conditions,  and  giving  constant  guidance  and 
supervision. 

"In  the  performance  of  its  duties  the  committee  on 
religious  education  will  depend  on  the  pastor,  the  superin- 
tendent, or  some  other  officer  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
the  decisions  which  they  have  made,  and  will  consult  the 


13  Jones,  Philip  C.,  The  Church  School  Superintendent,  p.  36, 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1939 

lii  Board  of  Christian  Education  and  Publication,  Evangelical  and 

Reformed  Church,  Organizing  for  Christian 
Education  in  the  Church,  pp.  3-5 


Another  side  of  this  many-sided  task  is  emphasized  by  Jones,  that  of 

the  superintendent's  responsibility  for  gearing  the  Church  School  program 

into  the  whole  program  of  the  Church.  He  says: 

"Through  him  the  school  is  related  to  the  entire  Church. 

He  views  the  total  field  of  operations  and  sees  how  the 
educational  program  functions  in  relation  to  each  other  agency 
of  the  Church. "13 

C.  The  Committee  on  Christian  Education. 

1.  The  Function  of  the  Committee. 
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workers  in  the  educational  program  and  at  some  points  the 
pupils  themselves  before  coming  to  decisions  on  important 
educational  matter s."l5 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  has  lately  pub- 
lished a brochure.  The  Local  Church  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
which  sets  forth  concisely  the  function  and  duties  of  the  local  church 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  It  is  thoroughly  modem  in  content  and 
treatment.  It  lists  the  fields  of  responsibility  as  follows: 

’’The  Local  Church  Board  of  Christian  Education: 

"1.  DETERMINES  the  POLICIES  and  PLANS  the  TOTAL  PROGRAM 

for  all  the  educational  functions  of  the  local  church. 

It  is  responsible  for  DIRECTING  and  SUPERVISING  all 
the  educational  activities  for  the  entire  constituency 
of  the  local  church. 

"2.  SURVEYS  the  NEEDS  of  all  age  groups  in  the  church  and 
its  community.  EVALUATES  the  PRESENT  PROGRAM  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  and  according  to  recognized  standards. 
SUGGESTS  desirable  CHANGES  and  INITIATES  NEW  PROJECTS 
to  improve  the  total  educational  program  of  the  local 
church. 

"3.  PROVIDES,  either  directly  or  through  the  proper  offi- 
cial body,  the  resource  materials  needed  for  all  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  church.  Encourages  the 
experimental  use  of  NEW  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS.  Seeks 
to  have  new  resources  such  as  audio-visual  aids  inte- 
grated into  the  total  educational  program  rather  than 
set  up  as  independent  activities. 

"U.  EXAMINES  the  present  building,  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings to  determine  whether  they  are  adequate  for  Chris- 
tian Education  and  makes  recommendations  for  their 
adaptation  and  improvement.  Cooperates  with  the 
responsible  Board  or  authority  in  planning  new  build- 
ing and  equipment  for  carrying  on  the  local  church 
program  of  Christian  Education. 

”5.  SECURES  PERSONNEL,  both  volunteer  and  employed,  adminis- 
trators, superintendents,  teachers,  sponsors,  etc.,  as 
needed,  or  NOMINATES  such  to  the  proper  official  body. 


1$  Vieth,  Paul  H. , The  Church  in  its  Teaching  Work,  pp.  20-21, 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1937 
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It  helps  these  workers  to  get  TRAINIM},  EQUIPMENT, 
MATERIALS:  sees  that  they  get  RECOGNITION  and  SUPPORT. 


"6.  RECOMMENDS  FINANCIAL  POLICIES  for  educational  projects, 
methods  and  amount  of  self-support  for  each  group  or 
project,  relation  to  the  total  church  budget,  the 
handling  of  special  offerings,  and  the  local  church 
share  in  financing  such  community  projects  as  Weekday 
or  Leadership  schools. 

"7.  CO-ORDINATES  the  various  activities  and  projects  to 
avoid  overlapping,  neglect  of  needed  items,  conflict- 
ing viewpoints  and  procedures,  and  mutual  interfer- 
ence. Attempts  to  bring  the  total  program  into  align- 
ment with  the  accepted  educational  philosophy  of  the 
denomination. 

"8.  TAKES  RESPONSIBILITY  for  DECISIONS  as  to  personnel, 
procedures  and  program,  thus  releasing  the  Pastor, 
Director  or  Superintendent  for  the  administrative 
and  inspirational  features  of  their  positions. 

"9.  SEEKS  to  DEVELOP  an  EDUCATIONAL  CONSCIOUSNESS  in  the 
congregation  and  an  understanding  of  the  purposes  and 
procedures  adopted. 

”10.  PROVIDES  that  the  local  church  has  REPRESENTATION  in 

COMMUNITY  PROJECTS  of  an  educational,  character-build- 
ing, recreational  and  social  nature,  and  determines 
the  extent  of  co-operation  in  such  activities  as: 
athletic  leagues,  bowling  leagues,  hobby  clubs, 
dramatic  clubs,  community  bands,  choruses,  orchestras, 
music  festivals,  county  fairs,  community  picnics, 
Christmas  celebrations,  P.T.A.,  Scout  and  service  club 
programs.  The  churches  often  are  criticized  for  fail- 
ure to  co-operate  and  are  sometimes  compromised  in  the 
program  because  by  default  they  were  not  represented 
in  the  planning. "i6 


2.  How  Constituted. 

The  method  of  appointment  of  a Committee  on  Christian  Education 
varies  some  in  the  denominations  and  local  Churches.  Not  all  Churches 
have  such  a committee.  But  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Churches  are  appointing  such  committees  is  a significant  step  in  the 

16  The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  The  Local 
^^======  Church  Board  of  Christian  Education,  pp.  U-o 
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forward  movement  of  effective  Christian  education. 

The  most  common  method  of  appointment  of  a Committee  on  Christian 
Education  is  by  the  Church  itself,  and  here  the  number  of  members  and 
length  of  office  vary  with  the  individual  Churches.  Cummings  suggests 
a very  good  method: 

nThe  board  members  are  elected  by  the  church  itself 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  boards.  This  is  the  usual  and 
best  plan.  Ordinarily,  election  is  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  church. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  leaders  best 
qualified  for  this  work  be  sdected  for  the  board.  The 
constituency  and  character  of  the  church  determine  the 
size  of  the  board.  It  may  consist  of  three,  six,  nine, 
or  twelve  members.  The  entire  group  may  be  elected 
annually j or,  preferably,  one-third  each  year  for  a three- 
year  period,  in  order  that  there  may  be  at  any  given  time 
those  who  have  had  experience  on  the  board  and  those  more 
recently  elected.  This  method  will  help  to  assure  contin- 
uity in  planning. 

"The  board  should  organize  at  its  first  meeting  by 
electing  a chairman  to  preside  at  meetings  and  a secretary 
to  keep  minutes  and  records. "1? 

As  to  the  type  of  persons  who  should  be  asked  to  serve  on  this 
committee,  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  makes  these 
worthwhile  suggestions: 

"1.  Persons  who  have  SPECIAL  INTEREST  in  the  field  of 
Christian  Education  and  can  give  relatively  large 
blocks  of  time  to  the  work. 

"2.  Persons  who  REPRESENT  various  groups  or  aspects  of 
the  total  program  thru  experience,  training  and 
interest.  (Thus  there  may  be  one  or  more  active  in 
children's  work,  youth  work,  adult  work,  family 
life  education,  missionary  education,  canping,  week- 
day education.) 

"3.  Persons  temporarily  prevented  from  active  parti- 
cipation in  the  local  active  program  but  with  WIDE 


17  Cummings,  Oliver  deW.,  Christian  Education  in  the  Local  Church, 

p.  Uu,  Tne  dudson  rress,  lyhz 
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EXPERIENCE  or  SPECIAL  TRAINING  in  church  or 
educational  work. "18 


Teachers . 

1.  Qualifications . 

The  building  of  an  effective  Church  School  staff  of  teachers 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
making  up  that  staff.  While  it  is  true  that  a great  deal  can  be  done 
in  in-service  training  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  there  are 
certain  basic  qualifications  which  a person  should  possess  if  he  is  to 
become  a good  teacher.  It  is  not  possible  in  any  Church  to  apply 
rigid  requirements  nor  to  insist  upon  ary  given  set  of  qualifications. 

"However,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  qualifications 
like  these:  religious  experience  and  interest;  interest  in 
people,  particularly  of  the  age  for  which  we  are  seeking 
teachers;  a willingness  to  learn;  personality  which  appeals 
to  the  age  group  for  which  a teacher  is  sought  and  which 
incarnates  the  best  in  religious  teaching  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  with  this  class;  sufficient  general  education, 
so  that  courses  of  training  may  be  intelligently  undertaken 
and  the  courses  of  study  to  be  taught  may  be  successfully 
mastered."!? 

2.  Enlistment. 

The  sources  which  a Church  may  draw  upon  for  its  teachers  vary 
according  to  its  location,  its  size,  and  its  ability  to  make  financial 
compensation.  Churches  located  in  college  towns  or  near  theological 
seminaries  have  a rich  source  of  supply,  not  only  among  such  student 
bodies  but  also  among  the  faculties.  Churches  with  larger  memberships 
naturally  have  within  their  constituency  more  potential  Church  School 


18  The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  The  Local 

Church  Board  of  Christian  Education,  p.  6 

19  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  Church  in  its  Teaching  Work,  p.  29, 

The  Methodist  book  Concern,  1937 
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teachers.  Then  too,  the  Church  that  is  able  and  wise  enough  to  have 
set  aside  adequate  budgetary  allotment  for  its  educational  program  is 
at  a distinct  advantage.  But  for  the  average  Church,  the  teachers 
must  be  enlisted  largely  if  not  altogether  from  its  constituency. 

"There  are  two  major  sources  of  such  leadership. 

"First,  the  adult  constituency  of  the  church.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  furnishing  teachers  for  the  church 
should  be  making  a constant  study  of  the  adult  members  of 
the  church  to  select  from  among  them  those  who  are  best 
fitted  by  personality,  training,  and  experience  to  teach. 

"Second,  the  younger  generation  of  the  church.  Workers 
with  children  and  young  people  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  discover  those  who  have  particular  gifts  of  leader- 
ship and  then  enlist  them  in  leadership  activities  so  that 
these  gifts  may  be  developed. "2° 


3.  Task. 

The  Church  School  teacher  teaches  by  word  and  deed.  He  or  she 
leads  his  or  her  class  through  the  whole  Church  School  experience  of 
worship,  study,  activity  in  such  a way  that  it  becomes  one  unified 
experience  in  shared  Christian  living. 

"The  teacher  is  a member  of  a faculty,  and  this  means 
that  he  has  both  teaching  and  administrative  duties.  The 
teacher’s  task  is  not  limited  to  the  class  room,  for  the 
teaching  function  in  itself  covers  the  activities  of  the 
entire  time  his  pupils  are  at  Church  School.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  curriculum  is  defined  as  'the  exper- 
ience of  the  learner  under  guidance, ’ and  that  the  teacher 
is  the  one  who  provides  the  guidance  from  the  time  the 
learner  reaches  the  church  until  he  leaves. "21 

The  Church  School  teacher's  task  is  fourfold:  to  inform,  to  inspire, 

to  guide,  and  to  typify. 


20  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  Church  in  its  Teaching  Work,  p.  29, 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1937 

21  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  p.  71, 

The  Cloister  Press,  19U3 
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E.  Secretaries. 


1.  Recording. 

Of  vital  importance  is  the  matter  of  record  keeping.  And  so  the 
recording  secretary  is  another  key  person  in  the  administrative  staff. 
In  very  large  schools  it  may  be  necessary  to  have,  the  recording  secre- 
tary's duties  divided  among  several  secretaries.  The  work  involved 
consists  of: 

"1.  Enrollment  and  classification  of  new  pupils  - full 
record,  of  the  pupil  and  his  family,  being  secured 
and  assignment  made  to  proper  class  the  first  day 
rather  than  later  on. 

"2.  Attendance  records  for  the  pupil  and  summary  charts 
for  classes,  departments,  and  school. 

"3.  Eollow-up  of  absentees  through  systematic  check-up 
by  telephone,  mail,  and  visits. 

"lu  Development  and  use  of  prospect  lists,  from  data 
furnished  by  new  and  old  pupils,  church  visitors, 
and  from  the  periodic  community  census. 

"!?.  Permanent  records  of  pupil  and  teacher  progress, 
indicating,  for  pupils,  dates  of.  church  and  public 
school  promotions,  church  membership,  and  other 
pertinent  information  - for  teachers,  leadership 
courses  completed,  and  like  data. 

"6.  Accurate  reports  to  the  church,  its  administrative 
leaders,  and  to  outside  statistics-gathering 

agencies. "22 

Supply. 

The  supply  secretary  is  the  person  responsible  for  the  ordering 
and  distribution  of  all  supplies  pertinent  to  the  operating  of  the 
Church  School,  namely,  books,  textbooks,  notebooks,  pencils,  visual 
aid  materials,  handwork  materials.,  and  the  like.  The  supply  secretary 


22  Cummings,  Oliver  deW.,  Christian  Education  in  the  Local  Church. 

p.  h9 , The  Judson  Press,  19 1*2 
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should  see  that  reserves  of  commonly  used  supplies  are  always  on  hand, 
and  that  each  teacher  has  all  necessary  materials  in  hand  before  the 
opening  of  each  Church  School  session.  Some  system  should  be  set  up 
whereby  teachers  place  orders  for  unusual  materials  needed  for  certain 
times  sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  the  supply  secretary  time  to 
procure  them. 

F.  Treasurer. 

The  Church  School  treasurer  takes  over  the  funds  allotted  by  the  budget- 
ary provision  of  the  Church  and  pays  all  bills  and  salaries,  making  disburse- 
ments  as  indicated  by  the  proper  authorizations.  In  addition  to  this  he 
receives  the  Church  School  offering,  records  and  deposits  it,  and  makes  with- 
drawals for  the  purposes  decided  upon  by  the  Church  School  itself. 

G.  Librarian. 

Less  common  in  practice,  but  coining  to  be  recognized  and  more  generally 

adopted  by  Church  Schools  is  some  provision  for  supplying  teachers,  parents, 

and  children  with  books  for  home  reading  and  study.  Thus  the  Church  School 

librarian  becomes  another  important  member  of  the  administrative  staff. 

"The  function  of  the  librarian  in  the  Church  school  is  to 
put  parents,  leaders,  and  children  in  touch  with  sources  which 
will  stimulate  their  thinking  and  enrich  their  experience. "23 


23  Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  p.  96, 

"The  Macmillan  Company,  1932 
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Chapter  III 


THE  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


A.  Classrooms  - Furnishings  and  Equipment 
B*  Worship  Centers 

C.  Assembly  Rooms  and  Recreational  Facilities 

D.  Library  and  Book  Corners 

E.  Supply  Rooms  and  Closets 

F.  Audio-Visual  Equipment 
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THE  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


The  importance  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  cannot  be  over- 
stressed. The  appearance  of  both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  build-j- 
ing  where  the  child  goes  for  worship  and  religious  study  makes  a lasting 
impression  on  him.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  providing  the  most  attrac- 
tive, adequate  and  suitable  facilities  for  achieving  the  purpose  of  the 
Church  School  - growth  in  Christian  living. 

"Thus,  the  architectural  environment,  the  religious  arts, 
and  beauty  of  equipment  are  increasingly  recognized  as  helpful 
allies  in  Christian  education.  Members  of  staffs,  writers  of 
text  books  and  faculty  members  in  colleges  and  seminaries  devoted 
to  Christian  education  are  giving  increasing  recognition  to  the 
needed  physical  equipment.  In  addition,  trends  in  educational 
methods,  based  on  the  findings  of  experience  and  the  constant 
adjustments  in  human  life,  make  changes  in  building  and  equip- 
ment necessary. m2U 

The  best  teacher  is  handicapped  by  a poor  physical  environment.  On  the 
other  hand  the  work  of  a good  teacher  is  enhanced  by  favorable  teaching 
conditions.  Therefore,  if  our  teaching  is  to  be  of  maximum  effectiveness, 
the  physical  environment  must  be  suitable. 

"A  good  artisan  can  do  better  work  in  a good  workshop  with 
perfect  tools  than  he  can  with  poor  tools  under  poor  working 
conditions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  teacher.  A beautiful 
building  and  perfect  equipment  are  not  a substitute  for  either 
teaching  ability  or  adequate  preparation.  They  are,  however, 
a great  aid  to  the  teacher  who  has  fulfilled  the  other  condi- 
tions of  good  teaching. 

"The  high  value  which  we  have  placed  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher  of  religion  makes  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
we  should  provide  the  following  conditions  for  his  work:  reas- 
onable privacy  for  himself  and  his  class,  reasonable  quiet  and 
freedom  from  interruption,  cleanliness,  a measure  of  beauty  - 
at  least  a serious  effort  to  make  the  surroundings  as 


2h  The  International  Bureau  of  Architecture,  Building  and  Equipment 

for  Christian  Education,  p.  5,  19UU 
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beautiful  as  possible,  the  necessary  working  tools  of  teaching. ”25 

A.  Classrooms  - Furnishings  and  Equipment. 

A separate  room  for  each  teaching  unit  should  be  an  inviolable 
rule.  Certainly  there  should  be  no  question  about  the  necessity  of 
providing  privacy,  quiet  and  freedom  from  interruption  for  each  teach- 
ing unit.  To  the  contrary,  the  need  should  be  obvious.  For  many 
Churches  this  calls  for  careful  planning,  and  in  many  instances  for 
remodelling  and  extension  of  space,  because  one  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Church  has  been  its  failure  to  recognize  and  provide  for  adequate 
space  for  its  teaching  program.  The  problem  of  reaching  an  ideal  in 
this  connection  will  require  time  and  study,  but  much  can  be  done  along 
these  lines  by  diligent  application  to  the  task. 

Until  remodelling  and/or  construction  can  be  undertaken  to  provide 
a sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  separate  classes,  a good  deal  can  be 
done  through  the  administrative  detail  of  program  planning  to  provide 
seclusion  for  each  class. 

1.  By  combining  classes  into  larger  groups,  that  is,  by  teaching 
the  Junior  High  School  age  group  as  one  unit  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  divide  it  into  separate  grades. 

2.  By  holding  two  sessions  of  the  school,  one  for  younger  chil- 
dren during  the  Church  Service  hour,  and  another  for  older  chil- 
dren before  the  Church  Service  hour. 

3.  By  using  movable  partitions,  screens,  curtains  or  some  other 
temporary  construction  to  provide  at  least  a visual  separation. 

In  this  matter  of  separate  classrooms,  of  course  consideration 

25  Vieth,  Paul  H. , The  Church  in  its  Teaching  Work,  p.  37, 

The  Methodist  book  Concern,  1937 
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will  be  given  to  providing  proper  heat,  light  and  ventilation. 

In  planning  the  floor  space  for  these  separate  classrooms  the 
space  per  pupil  should  determine  the  size  of  the  room.  The  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  indicates  the  following  minimum  require- 
ments in  this  connection: 

V 

"for  beginners  - 13  square  feet;  for  primary  and  junior  - 
15  square  feet;  for  intermediate  - 12  square  feet:  for 
senior,  young  people  and  adult  - 8 square  feet."2o 

The  furnishings  should  consist  of  tables  and  chairs  to  fit  the 
pupils  of  the  age  groups  to  be  using  them,  a piano  kept  in  tune,  black- 
boards, bulletin  boards,  pinning  rails,  cabinets  for  supplies,  maps  and 
framed  pictures  selected  for  their  religious  educational  value. 

Each  room  should  be  further  equipped  with  working  materials  pecul- 
iar to  the  group:  toys,  tools,  handwork  and  construction  material  and 
equipment  for  dramatic  activities. 

B.  Worship  Centers. 

Tne  place  of  worship  should  be  a place  apart,  where  a churchly 
atmosphere  prevails.  Too  often  departmental  assembly  rooms  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  Such  rooms  are  not  conducive  to  the  highest 
type  of  group  worship  experiences  or  for  training  in  worship.  There- 
fore the  chapel  is  coining  to  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
equipment  for  religious  education. 

"By  a worship  chapel  we  mean  a smaller  room  than  the 
church  sanctuary  properly  arranged  and  equipped  for  worship 
purposes.  If  such  a room  is  equipped  with  lower  than  stand- 
ard height  pews  and  otherwise  adapted  particularly  for  use 
with  children,  it  is  a very  useful  element  in  the  church's 
equipment  for  work  with  children.  Services  of  worship  may 

26  The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  The  International 
Standard  for  The  Sunday  Church  School,  p.  12,  19 UU 
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better  be  conducted  in  such  small  chapels  than  the  usual 
department  assembly  room.  Moreover,  if  the  schedule  of 
the  church  is  properly  arranged,  the  same  chagel  may  be 
used  by  more  than  one  group  on  a given  day.  n2( 

"litfhat  makes  a room  a chapel?  First  of  all  - beauty. 

This  does  not  mean  elaborateness  or  costly  equipment.  A 
bit  of  color,  a picture  or  symbol,  a candle  can  transform 
a drab  room  into  a sanctuary:  Effectiveness  of  environment 
is  provided.  There  is  meaning  in  the  place,  meditation 
and  prayer  are  encouraged.  Effective  proportions  are  al- 
most essential.  The  length  of  a chapel  should  be  at  least 
twice  its  width,  and  the  height  should  equal  the  width.  The 
focal  point  of  the  room  should  be  at  the  narrow  side  oppos- 
ite the  entrance,  which  should  be  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
room.  The  'worship  center’  may  be  a communion  table,  or  an 
altar  with  a cross  placed  upon  it.  The  altar  or  table  may 
be  'backed1  or  shielded  by  a drape  of  rich  colors  (a  dossal 
cloth).  Blue,  gold,  red  and  purple  are  colors  with  symbolic 
meaning.  The  universal  Christian  symbol,  the  cross,  signi- 
fies the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  room.  Lighted  candles 
induce  attention,  calm  and  devotion. 

"The  choice  of  chancel  furniture  - reredos,  communion 
table,  communicants1  rail,  and  kneeler  cushions  - will  be 
determined  by  the  practices  and  ideas  of  training  in  worship 
which  prevail.  The  seating  for  the  worshippers  should  be 
definitely  churchlike  in  character  and  should  therefore 
consist  of  pew-like  benches,  or  cathedral  chairs,  with  the 
height  according  to  the  groups  by  whom  they  are  most  often 
to  be  used  . . . 

"A  well  designed  chapel,  while  it  is  churchly  and  impres- 
sive, permits  a certain  intimacy  with  an  atmosphere  of  rever- 
ence. A chapel  can  be  used  by  two  or  three  groups  at  differ- 
ent hours  or  on  different  Sundays  for  their  more  formal 
services  of  worship. "23 


C.  Assembly  Rooms  and  Recreational  Facilities. 

Assembly  rooms  are  desirable  and  necessary  for  some  types  of  pro- 
gram. However,  they  are  of  secondary  importance  to  the  smaller  chapels. 
One  or  two  larger  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  departmental  meetings  other 


27  Vieth,  Paul  H. , The  Church  in  its  Teaching  Work,  p.  UO, 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1937 

28  The  International  Bureau  of  Architecture,  Building  and  Equipment 

for  Christian  Education,  p . 20,  191U1 
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than  worship  should  be  provided  if  at  all  possible.  Then,  too,  a large 
assembly  or  recreational  hall  is  necessary  for  various  types  of  meetings 
of  the  entire  school.  This  is  not  a difficult  requirement  inasmuch  as 
the  Church* s room  for  this  purpose  can  usually  be  adapted  for  this 
requirement. 

D.  Library  and  Book  Corners. 

A place  for  reading  and  browsing  should  be  a part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  Church  School.  If  possible  this  should  be  a separate  room. 

If  a separate  library  is  not  possible,  book  corners  in  various  other 
rooms  may  be  substituted.  In  one  way  or  another  opportunity  should  be 
provided  for  pupils,  teachers  and  parents  to  find  and  peruse  helpful 
books  and  magazines. 

The  library,  or  even  a book  corner,  should  be  an  inviting  place, 
with  comfortable  table  space  and  chairs,  good  lighting  and  convenient 
shelving  of  books.  Curio  cabinets,  a natural  outgrowth  of  the  teaching 
program,  may  well  be  kept  in  the  library.  The  location  of  the  library 
should  be  central  and  easily  accessible  to  the  age  groups  that  will  use 
it. 

E.  Supply  Rooms  and  Closets. 

In  addition  to  small  supply  closets  in  individual  classrooms  there 
is  need  for  general  supply  closets  of  good  size.  The  supply  secretary 
will  need  a headquarters  for  supplies  in  quantities,  and  many  things 
can  be  preserved  in  a storage  closet  for  use  from  year  to  year. 

"Proper  provision  must  be  made  for  storing  materials. 

Many  church  rooms  are  made  unsightly  because  they  must 
serve  as  storage  rooms.  A storage  room  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  other  parts  of  the  building 
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and  will  mean  a considerable  saving  in  money  because  it 
enables  the  church  properly  to  preserve  usable  materials 
from  year  to  year. "29 


F.  Audio-Visual  Equipment. 

To  be  abreast  of  the  rapid  development  in  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids,  every  Church  School  should  possess  in  some  degree  this  kind  of 
equipment.  The  field  is  so  broad  that  it  offers  limitless  possibili- 
ties. Simple  materials  and  equipment  are  available  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  average  schools.  More  elaborate  and  extensive  materials 
are  available  for  the  school  that  is  able  to  obtain  and  use  them.  Every 
school  should  survey  the  possibilities  for  this  newer  field  and  begin  to 
avail  itself  of  the  advantages. 

"Visual  education  is  a field  of  almost  limitless 
opportunity.  Certainly  the  church  should  keenly  feel 
the  responsibility  of  making  available  to  growing  per- 
sons this  effective  and  delightful  means  of  learning. 

The  field  is  too  great  and  the  recent  developments  too 
extensive  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  importance  in  the 
school  of  a subcommittee  on  visual  education,  giving 
special  attention  to  this.  Sources  of  materials  and  the 
kinds  of  equipment  now  found  most  satisfactory  should  be 
investigated.  Provision  will  need  to  be  made  in  building 
for  the  use  of  this  means  of  Christian  growth.  Perhaps 
one  room  should  be  equipped  so  that  classes  and  depart- 
ments could  be  taken  to  the  room  at  certain  times  for 
lessons  that  will  be  illustrated.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  both  still  and  moving  pictures.  The  use  of 
still  pictures  seems  recently  to  have  taken  on  new  life. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive  motion  and 
sound  equipment  in  order  to  have  a very  effective  program 
of  visual  education.  In  some  churches  the  moving  sound 
picture  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  fellowship  hall. 

Other  rooms  should  be  equipped  with  outlets  and  window 
shades  so  that  the  room  may  be  darkened  for  a few  minutes' 
use  of  lantern  slides  or  films  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
work  of  the  group.  Wall  space  may  be  prepared  so  that  it 
niay  readily  serve  as  a screen  and  yet  not  obviously  be  a 


29  The  International  Bureau  of  Architecture,  Building  and  Equipment 
for  Christian  Education,  p.  2 3.  19Uli ~ ~ 
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screen  when  pictures  are  not  being  shown.  In  a room  where 
maps  are  provided  a rolling  screen  similar  to  a window 
shade  can  be  installed  on  the  map  rack."30 

One  word  about  the  rooms  in  general  which  many  writers  feel  constrained 
to  say,  - it  is  important,  but  it  does  seem  obvious,  - is  that  cleanliness 
should  be  a constant  requirement  of  all  parts  of  the  educational  plant. 
Orderly,  clean,  well-cared-for  rooms  throughout  the  Church  School  rooms  are, 
indeed,  a basic  requirement. 


> 


30  The  International  Bureau  of  Architecture,  Building  and  Equipment 
for  Christian  Education,  p.  8,  19UU 
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THE  CURRICULUM 


The  curriculum  includes  all  of  the  planned  activities  that  go  to  make 
up  the  entire  Church  School  experience.  Thus  it  includes  the  courses  of 
study,  services  of  worship,  expressional  and  service  activities,  pupil  par- 
ticipation in  school  concerns,  recreation  and  fellowship  and  personal 
experience. 

"'The  curriculum  is  the  experience  of  the  learner  under 
guidance.'  This  classic  definition  from  The  International 
Curriculum  Guide  makes  it  clear  that  the  curriculum  is  not  to 
be  reduced  to  lesson  materials  or  even  to  what  happens  in  the 
classroom.  The  curriculum  of  the  Church  School  involves  every 
activity  of  the  child  from  the  moment  he  reaches  the  Church 
property  until  he  leaves. "31 

"If  we  think  of  the  curriculum  as  the  means  through  which 
we  arrive  at  educational  aims  or  proceed  toward  them,  we  must 
center  curriculum  in  the  experience  of  the  learner.  It  is  in 
him  that  the  aims  are  to  be  accomplished.  His  experience, 
therefore,  is  the  all-important  factor.  Since  persons  change 
and  develop  through  their  experiences  the  real  curriculum  is 
what  goes  on  in  their  experience.  The  materials  used,  the 
method  employed,  the  efforts  of  the  leader,  and  the  physical 
setting  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  or  causing  the 
learner  to  have  certain  experiences  which  are  essential  in 
moving  toward  the  educational  aims.  This  leads  to  the  defin- 
ition of  the  curriculum  as  the  experience  of  the  learner 
under  guidance.  The  school  consists  of  a controlled  environ- 
ment into  which  learner  experience  is  brought  for  purposes 
of  enrichment  and  guidance.  School,  therefore,  is  not 
something  apart  from  life  in  which  life  is  contemplated,  ana- 
lyzed, and  discussed;  rather  it  is  a cross  section  of  life 
lifted  to  its  highest  quality  and  richness.  Education  is  not 
mere  preparation  for  living.  It  is  living 

"A  curriculum,  therefore,  is  a program  of  activities  and 
experiences  through  which  educational  aims  are  realized  in  the 
lives  of  persons  and  groups.  The  curriculum  of  Christian 
education  consists  of  those  experiences  which  are  essential 
in  the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  Christian  education. "32 

31  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  p.  2h, 

The  Cloister  Press,  19li3 

32  Munro,  Harry  C.,  Christian  Education  in  Your  Church,  pp.  92-93, 

The  Bethany  Press,  1933  (Eighth  Printing  19 Ui 
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Having  taken  an  overall  view  of  the  curriculum  as  a whole,  we  shall  now 
briefly  analyze  its  constituent  parts,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that  it 
is  in  the  Willful  blending  of  these  constituent  parts  that  our  success  lies. 

A.  Courses  of  Study. 

The  choice  of  lesson  materials  rests  with  the  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Education  of  the  local  Church.  Some  Churches  attempt  to  build 
their  own  courses  of  study, choosing  from  various  sources  the  individual 
courses  which  they  consider  appropriate  to  their  general  plan.  This  is 
a task  far  beyond  the  capability  of  the  average  Committee  on  Christian 
Education.  Stock  points  out  what  is  involved  in  such  an  undertaking, 
as  follows; 

"a  study  of  human  nature  at  each  stage  of  development  to 
discover  what  the  experiences, capacities, and  needs  of  a 
person  are  at  each  age;  a critique  of  pedagogical  methods 
to  discover  their  usefulness  for  the  purpose  of  Christian 
education  at  each  age;  a chapter-by-chapter  study  of  the 
Bible  to  determine  which  sections  must  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  and  at  what  agesj  a year-by-year  construction 
of  the  outline  of  a curriculum  by  quarters  or  semesters; 
a critical  reading  of  the  best  materials  issued  by  repu- 
table publishers  to  decide  what  courses  best  fit  into  the 
outline  that  has  been  made;  a constant  restudy  of  the  out- 
line and  of  new  publications  so  that  the  curriculum  may  be 
steadily  improved. ”33 

When  thu3  considered  it  appears  evident  that  the  average  Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Education  will  be  obliged  to  seek  a middle  way, 
relying  to  a certain  extent  on  the  experience  of  others,  and  following 
a course  of  study  prescribed  by  authorities  more  eminently  eqiipped  for 
the  task.  This  usually  means  the  courses  prepared  by  the  curriculum 
committee  of  the  denomination  of  which  the  specific  Church  is  a member. 

The  local  committee  should  review  courses  obtained  in  this  way  and  pass 

T3  STodk,  Harry  T.,  Christian  Education  in  Our  Church,  p.  26, 

The  Pilgrim. feres s,  19_kk . 
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upon  their  adequateness  for  their  own  situation  before  adopting  them. 

1.  Standards  of  Evaluation  of  Courses  of  Study. 

Miller  points  out  explicitly  the  standards  for  evaluation  of 
course  materials.  He  states  that  courses  accepted  for  use  must 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

”1.  They  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  age-group,  taking 
into  consideration  the  intellectual  capacities, 
vocabularies,  ability  to  sustain  interest, and 
mental  activities.  They  must  be  based  on  exper- 
iences to  which  the  pupils  will  respond,  begin- 
ning with  real  life  experiences  and  wd  riding  in 
terms  of  their  ’growing  edge.’  They  must  provide 
for  all  the  objectives  for  the  age- group.  They 
must  reach  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  a particular 
area  or  situation  - social,  educational,  economic, 
and  geographical . This  last  consideration  will  be 
the  final  one  for  the  individual  class  or  parish. 

”2.  Courses  must  be  chosen  in  terms  of  adequacy  of 
method.  The  method  must  be  life-centered,  and 
preferably  in  terms  of  units  of  work.  It  must 
be  adapted  to  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  local 
Church  school.  It  must  be  congenial  to  the  limita- 
tions of  equipment  and  resources.  It  must  be  with- 
in the  abilities  and  scope  of  the  available 
teachers . 

”3.  Courses  must  be  chosen  in  regard  to  content.  It 
must  fit  into  the  general  plan  of  a series  of 
topics  to  be  covered  by  the  Church  school. 

(There  must  not  be  six  lives  of  Christ  for  six 
different  grades!  This  has  happened. ) The  mater- 
ial must  be  religiously  and  intellectually  respect- 
able . • • The  lesson  materials  must  meet  the 
theological  requirements  of  the  local  parish.”^ 

2.  Types  of  Material  Available. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a prolific  amount  of  lesson 
materials  made  available.  There  are  several  types  of  material 
at  the  present  time.  They  fall  into  the  following  classifications: 


3U  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  p.  102, 
The  Cloister  Press,  l?h3 
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"triform  lessons.  These  materials,  designed  for  and  used 
in  the  Sunday  school  almost  exclusively,  provide  essen- 
tially the  same  lesson  on  any  given  Sunday  for  children, 
youth,  and  adults  alike.  There  is  diversity  of  treat- 
ment and  even  of  emphasis  from  one  age  to  another;  but 
the  same  biblical  passage, be  it  large  or  small,  serves 
as  the  starting  point  for  all  alike.  In  this  sense, 
they  are  uniform. 

"Group  graded  lessons  (also  called  'departmental  graded' 
and  'cycle  graded').  These  materials,  also  intended 
primarily  for  the  Sunday  school,  group  the  pupils  into 
departments,  with  a typical  age  span  of  three  years. 

On  any  given  Sunday  all  the  pupils  of  one  department, 
such  as  the  primary,  having  the  same  lesson,  ihile  the 
pupils  in  the  junior,  junior  high  school,  or  other 
departments  each  have  different  lessons. 

"Closely  graded  lessons.  Here  the  principle  of  grada- 
tion is  carried  one  step  further,  and  a separate  course 
of  lessons  is  provided  for  each  year  as  in  the  case  of 
the  public  school  curriculum.  These  materials,  too,  are 
designed  primarily  for  the  Sunday  School. 

"Elective  courses.  Some  denominational  and  independent 
publishers  offer  a considerable  number  of  separate  study 
units,  which  may  be  elected  at  will  by  a church  or  a 
group  in  a church.  Each  one  undertakes  to  cover  one 
definite  field  of  study  and  is  aimed  at  one  age  group. 

They  appear  either  in  pamphlet  or  in  book  form. "35 

3.  Content. 

The  content  of  the  courses  of  study  is  as  broad  as  is  their 
objective:  the  Christian  conduct  of  life,  for  th'e  purpose  of 
Christian  education  is: 

"to  confront  individuals  with  the  eternal  gospel  and 
to  nurture  within  them  a life  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  in  keeping  with  the  gospel. "36 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  gives  us  a 
good  definition  of  the  content  of  study  courses, namely: 


35  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  Church  and  Christian  Education,  pp.  136-137, 

The  Bethany  Press,  i9l*7 

36  ibid.,  p.  11*5 
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'•Under  this  heading  are  included  those  activities 
of  study,  investigation,  instruction,  discussion,  etc., 
through  itfiich  decisions  may  be  reached  for  commitment 
to  Christ  and  for  Christian  conduct  in  life  situations, 
and  out  of  which  will  grow  an  understanding  of  the  Bible 
and  its  teachings,  the  Christian  religion,  and  principles 
of  moral  and  religious  living  and  Christian  service. '*37 

B.  Worship. 

. 

Worship  is  the  unique  and  primary  function  of  the  Church.  Some 
curriculum  builders  place  it  first  in  importance.  It  is,  indeed,  first, 
for  it  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Church's  life  and  purpose.  It  must 
accordingly  hold  a central  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Church  School. 
It  must  receive  as  careful  attention  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Education 
as  do  the  courses  of  study. 

rtGod  himself  has  created  in  man  the  capacity  to  answer 
the  impact  of  his  Holy  Spirit  on  man  with  an  attitude  of 
humility,  gratitude,  reverence  - in  short,  worship.  There 
is  no  activity  of  the  church  which  can  soreadily  include 
the  participation  of  all  ages  as  public  worship,  nor  any 
which  will  give  the  entire  church  f anily  so  much  a sense 
of  oneness.  Moreover,  in  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the 
responses,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  discourses,  all  per- 
formed in  an  atmosphere  of  reverence,  there  is  a revela- 
tion of  the  character  of  God  as  well  as  the  means  of  com- 
munion with  him."3o 

'•’Worship  consists  of  certain  basic  attitudes,  expressed 
in  praise  and  adoration  of  God,  confession  of  our  sins,  thanks- 
giving, stating  our  deepest  desires, and  praying  for  others. 

These  attitudes  are  expressed  in  the  common  worship  of  our 
churches,  through  prayers,  litanies,  and  hymns,  through  infor- 
mal services  and  the  Lord’s  Supper, through  listening  to  God’s 
word  as  it  is  mediated  through  Scripture  and  sermon,  through 
the  simplicity  of  non-liturgicaL  worship.  Even  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  conscious  presence  of  God  and  our  fellows  can  keep 
us  from  being  lost  in  the  routine  of  our  social  and  political 
existence. 


37  The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  The  Internationa, 

Standard  for  The  Sunday  Church  School,  p.  6,  19UU 

38  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  ChurcK  and  Christian  Education,  p.  92, 

The  Bethany  Press,  19U7 
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"If  children  and  all  of  us  are  to  learn  the  way  of  Chris 
tian  living,  we  must  be  saturated  in  the  spirit  of  worship. 

Of  all  Christian  activities,  this  is  the  one  which  must  be 
learned  by  active  participation.  The  Church  school  has  an 
unequalled  opportunity  to  expose  the  pupil  to  the  best  a traos- 
phere  of  Christian  worship,  and  as  the  individual  grows  he 
will  absorb  enough  to  make  worship  forever  a part  of  his 
life. "39 

1.  The  Function  of  Worship. 

Assuming,  then  that  we  are  to  consider  worship  as  carefully 
as  we  do  the  courses  of  study,  we  should  attempt  to  understand  the 
objectives  of  worship  and  how  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of  our 
totaL  program.  Recalling  that  the  objectives  of  Christian  educa- 
tion are  centered  in  the  development  of  character  and  personality 
in  terms  of  the  Christian  pattern,  that  these  objectives  are 
centered  in;  God,  Jesus  Christ,  Christian  character,  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  Church, the  Bible  and  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  universe,  our  next  step  is  to  approach  the  study  of  the  place 
of  worship  in  our  program  in  terms  of  how  it  can  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  Paulsen  outlines  five 
objectives  which  he  ranks  as  the  primary  functions  of  worship; 

wl.  It  is  the  function  of  worship  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing awareness  of  the  existence  of  God  as  an  objective 
reality,  and  to  begin  to  do  it  with  the  little  child. 

"2.  It  is  the  function  of  worship  to  help  develop  those 
inner  drives  and  compulsions  which  send  us  out  to 
live  in  the  daily  round  of  experience  in  home, 
school,  leisure  and  the  world  of  work,  the  Chris- 
tian attitudes  and  principles  taught  in  the  class- 
room. 

M3»  It  is  the  function  of  worship  to  make  provisions 
for  the  element  of  decision,  commitment,  even  con- 
version when  that  is  the  basic  need. 


39  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  pp.  59-60, 

The  "Cloister  Press,  l9 h'3 
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"U.  It  is  the  function  of  worship  to  help  persons  appro- 
priate spiritual  resources  for  living. 

"5.  It  is  the  function  of  worship  in  the  church  school 
to  prepare  the  young  ultimately  to  take  their  place 
as  permanent  and  as  worshiping  members  of  the  adult 
c ongregation . "^0 

These  objectives  will,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  simpler  terms 
and  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  at  their  various  age 
levels.  As  Miller  says: 

"Just  as  in  class  room  teaching,  the  needs  of  the 
children  must  be  considered  in  worship.  In  many  Church 
schools,  worship  is  graded  by  departments.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  closely  graded  services,  with  a 
worshiping  congregation  of  like,  ages  and  interests,  and 
it  has  been  highly  successful. "^1 

2.  The  Requirements  of  Worship. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  planning  of  the  Church  School  worship 


program,  Hewitt  gives  a list  of  requirements  which  the  Church 


"It  will  be  planned  in  advance  in  every  detail. 

"It  wL 11  concern  itself  with  the  problems  and  needs  of 
boys  and  girls,  beginning  with  their  interests  and 
leading  them  into  deeper,  more  fruitful  experience. 

"It  will  adapt  the  use  of  its  materials  - the  Prayer 
Book,  the  Bible,  the  music,  the  sermon  - to  children’s 
interests  and  abilities,  centering  prayers,  hymns, 
psalms,  and  lessons  each  week  in  one  theme  which  they 
can  comprehend. 

"It  will  make  use  of  other  suitable  material  - stories, 
prayers,  pictures,  poems,  and  music  - depending  upon 
the  resources  of  the  parish  and  the  community. 

"It  will  provide  for  the  participation  of  boys  and  girls 
on  increasingly  wider  levels,  not  only  in  the  service 
itself,  but  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the 


US  Paulsen,  Irwin  G.,  The  Church  School  and  Worship,  pp.  25-35? 

The  Macmillan' Company,  19U0 

hi  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  p.  62, 
-The. .Cloister,  . Press..  .lS>h3_  — _ ~ 
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service.  In  many  Church  schools  boys  and  girls  are 
singing  in  the  choir,  serving  at  the  altar,  or  in  the 
junior  Altar  Guild,  reading  the  lesson,  taking  up  the 
offering,  and  ushering. 

"A  final  requirement  of  the  service  of  worship  is  that  it 
is  related,  as  far  as  possible,  to  class  and  school 
enterprises. 

"From  these  requirements  it  is  evident  that  worship  in 
the  Church  school  will  be  graded,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  the  departments  in  the  Church  school. "^2 


C.  Service  Activities. 


The  vord  "service"  has  come  to  be  commonly  used  in  Church  and 
Church  School  to  connote  one’s  relationships  with  others,  particularly 
his  outgoing  experiences  for  others.  Certainly  our  program  should 
include  service  activities  which  will  carry  over  our  teaching  into 
experiencing,  that  is,  actually  being  and  doing  in  terms  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  and  example  as  described  by  Peter  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  as 
"one  who  went  about  doing  good  and  healing"  (Acts  10:33).  Properly 
motivated  Christian  teaching  culminates  very  naturally  in  a wide 
variety  of  service  activities. 

Vieth  describes  service  as: 

"The  experience  of  outgoing  fellowship  with  and  for 
others.  Through  service  activities  the  pupil  maybe  led 
to  learn  the  Christian  way  of  life  by  actually  doing  the 
works  of  the  Kingdom. "^3 

Sherrill  says: 

"Christian  service  begins  in  any  relationship.  Home, 
class,  department.  Church  School,  church,  any  m der  area, 
is  a place  for  it  . . 


h2  Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  pp.  193-196, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1932 

h 3 Vieth,  Paul  H.,  Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  p.  83, 

"The  Westminster  Press,  I9h3 
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"Christian  service  begins  in  the  relationships  between 
any  two.  It  widens  until  it  has  imperceptibly  merged  into 
the  idea  of  'missions'  and  'world  friendship.  "'UU 

Service,  as  described  by  the  International  Council  of  Religious 

Education,  includes  all  activities  through  which  the  pupils  relate 

themselves  to  the  Church,  the  community  and  the  world  (foreign 

missions,  etc.),  in  giving  personal  service  and  financial  support. 

"The  service  acts  of  pupils  should  be  intelligent,  pur- 
poseful, regular,  and  systematic,  and  rendered  in  a spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  love.  There  should  be  gifts  both  of 
money  and  personal  service,  which  so  far  as  possible  are  the 
pupils ’ own . 

"a.  Does  the  school  have  a definite  plan  of  service  and 
giving  through  which  all  the  pupils  may  be  made  aware 
of  needs  in  the  local  church,  the  community,  hone  and 
foreign  mission  work  and  may  share  in  meeting  them? 

"b.  Do  the  pupils  give  a part  of  their  own  leisure  time 
to  service  activities? 

"c.  Is  service  rendered  in  a spirit  of  true  fellowship 
with  those  serviced,  so  as  to  create  sympathy  and 
respect  for  them  rather  than  pity  and  condescension? 

"d.  Is  there  a definite  effort  to  develop* in  each  pupil 
the  habit  of  regular  personal  and  systematic  giving 
to  benevolences  and  to  religious  causes;  for  example 
through  the  pledge  and  envelope  system?"li5 

In  short, then,  service  is  the  ideal  described  as  "the  brotherhood 

of  man"  at  work  in  all  relationships. 


D.  Pupil  Participation. 

Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  pupils  to  participate  in  all 
phases  of  the  Church  School  program,  in  planning  and  administering  the 


UU  Sherrill,  Lewis  J.,  Religious  Education  in  the  Small  Church,  p.107, 

The  Westminster  Press,  19^3 

U5  The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  The  International 

Standard  for  The  Sunday  Church  School,  p.6,l9Ui 
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program,  in  the  classroom,  in  the  worship  service,  and  in  service 
activities.  In  every  activity  the  pupil  should  find  his  responsibility 
for  his  part  in  it.  The  democratic  principle  which  governs  our  Church 

School  administration  implies  that 

■ 

'♦every  individual  in  the  Church  school,  child  and  teacher,  has 
opportunities  to  participate,  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity, 
in  the  initiation  and  carrying  on  of  Church  school  activities."^ 

Participation  in  Church  School  affaL rs  leads  naturally  to  parti- 
cipation in  Church  affairs  later  on,  as  Hewitt  says: 

"If  boys  and  girls  are  to  learn  to  be  responsible  Church 
members,  they  must  be  responsible  for  certain  phases  of  the 
Church-school  work;  if  they  are  to  be  intelligent  givers  to 
the  Church's  mission,  they  must  have  opportunities  to  direct 
their  offerings  to  objects  which  they  have  investigated  and 
found  to  be  worthy;  if  they  are  to  be  constructive  citizens 
of  society,  they  must  carry  on,  as  members  of  the  Church 
school,  activities  of  Christian  usefulness;  if  they  are  to 
live  in  fellowship  with  God  and  their  neighbors,  they  must 
have  opportunities  for  that  fellowship  in  the  Church  school, 
as  well  as  at  home  and  in  other  places. "^7 

» 

"The  highest  degree  of  pupil  participation  takes  place 
when  the  boys  and  girls  are  helped  to  survey  their  ovn  needs 
and  .the  problems  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  to 
build  on  the  basis  of  such  a study  a program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  lives,  the  life  of  their  community,  and  the 
world  which  lies  beyond  their  immediate  environment.  In  short. 
Church  school  leaders  must  give  boys  and  girls  a greater  share 
in  the  planning  of  the  whole  curriculum  of  worship,  study,  and 
service,  realizing  that  through  such  opportunities  they  achieve 
greater  self-direction  and  a more  abundant  life. "^3 


E.  Church  Membership. 

The  preparation  of  the  growing  person  for  Church  membership  goes 
on  continuously  from  the  day  he  first  steps  foot  in  the  Church.  More 

40 Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  p.  78, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1^32 

U7  ibid. t pp.  6-7 

U8  ibid. , pp.  87-88 
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and  more  this  concept  of  the  Church  School  as  a school  in  Churchman- 
ship,  as  well  as  in  Christian  living,  is  being  recognized.  Church 
member^iip  thus  engendered  is  simply  a natural  culmination  of  a growing 
up  into  Church  membership.  Stock  points  out  this  newer  concept  as 
opposed  to  the  older  pattern  of  "Pastor’s  Class"  and  the  act  of 
"joining  the  Church"  in  the  following: 

"Paradoxically,  churches  of  our  order  have  held  a 
conception  of  church  membership  which  is  at  the  same  time 
too  exclusive  and  too  inclusive.  We  speak  of  young  people 
as  'joining  the  church'  and  imply  that  they  have  not  been  a 
part  of  its  fellowship  before.  This  act  of  joining  the 
church  in  many  cases  seems  not  to  mean  much;  little  more 
seems  necessary  than  an  expressed  willingness  to  be  a 
member. 

"The  church  school  continues  to  be  the  chief  agency 
through  which  church  members  are  recruited.  The  board  of 
Christian  education,  therefore,  will  have  a program  whereby 
young  people  are  led  to  decisions  for  the  Christian  life. 

Too  often  this  has  been  regarded  as  the  concern  of  the 
pastor  only;  the  board  and  church  school  staff  need  to  in- 
clude it  in  their  program. 

"First,  it  is  important  that  children  be  thought  of  as 
'children  of  the  church'  from  the  time  they  are  born  into 
church  homes  or  from  the  day  they  are  baptized  or  enrolled 
on  the  church  nursery  roll. 

"Second,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  church  school  staff 
to  lead  every  member  of  the  school  to  a definite  decision 
for  the  Christian  life  during  adolescence. 

"Third,  the  minister,  in  cooperation  with  those  who 
work  with  junior  high  and  high  school  young  people,  will 
seek  to  help  these  young  men  and  women  understand  jist 
what  such  a decision  means  and  will  encourage  them  to  take 
this  step. 

"Fourth,  there  will  be  a course  of  instruction  which 
helps  them  to  see  the  meaning  of  all  they  have  heard  and 
done  in  the  church,  that  will  interpret  the  faith  and  work 
of  the  church,  and  will  help  them  to  understand  how  Chris- 
tians individually  and  collectively,  must  be  'different.' 

"Fifth,  the  ceremony  whereby  persons  are  received  into 
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full  membership  in  the  church  ought  to  be  so  impressive 
that  it  will  remain  in  memory  as  one  of  life's  great  exper- 
iences.”^ 

Harner  presents  essentially  the  same  concept  in  his  treatment  of 
Church  membership  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  child’s  belonging  to  the 
Church  family: 

"A  church  may  well  be  thought  of  as  a family. 

"This  likeness  of  a church  to  a family  has  a decided 
bearing  upon  training  the  young  into  churchmanship.  For  it 
is  only  as  a church  maintains  the  family  pattern  and  the 
family  spirit,  especially  in  its  dealings  with  its  children, 
that  it  can  entertain  any  hope  whatsoever  of  their  growing 
up  into  loyal  and  faithful  church  members.  7/hat  family  is 
there  which  would  attempt  to  win  its  children  by  scheduling 
a class  on  the  subject?  No,  in  the  final  analysis  children 
can  be  won  to  the  church  and  to  churchmanship  only  by  treat- 
ing them  as  true  members  of  the  church  fanily.”£0 


h9  Stock,  Harry  T.,  Christian  Education  in  Our  Church,  p.  19, 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  19hU 

50  Harner,  Nevin  C.,  The  Educational  Work  of  the  Church,  pp.  lli7-lU8, 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  19^9 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


The  assertion  that  "the  curriculum  is  90  per  cent  teacher'*  is  fre- 
quently made  by  Christian  educators.  The  attempt  of  the  Church  to  conduct 
an  educational  program  with  untrained,  unskilled,  inexperienced  teachers, 
however  sincere  their  motive,  has  accentuated  the  fact  that  no  curriculum 
however  good  will  automatically  succeed.  Good  teaching  is  as  important  as 
good  teaching  materials. 

Significant  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  field  of 
curriculum  building.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  movement  has  developed  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the  need  and  importance  of  train- 
ing teachers  and  of  constantly  working  with  them  in  order  to  help  them 
increase  their  effectiveness. 

"Of  course,  just  securing  a staff  of  teachers  is  not  enough 
to  produce  a good  school.  Constant  supervision  of  their  work  is 
essential.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  every  superin- 
tendent and  for  his  supervisory  assistants  and  department  leaders. 

We  shall  remember  constantly  that  there  are  many  ways  to  teach. 

We  must  honor  the  special  gifts  and  originality  of  our  teachers, 
counseling  and  encouraging  particularly  those  who  are  just  begin- 
ning. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  briefly  some  of  the 
more  prevalent  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  give  a hint  or  two  as 
to  their  usefulness."^ 


A.  Training  Teachers  in  Service. 

Teachers,  in  whatever  field  of  instruction,  must  keep  up  to  date. 
New  methods  and  materials  are  constantly  being  developed.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  the  teacher's  job  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
latest  developments  in  his  field. 


51  Jones,  Philip  C.,  The  Church  School  Superintendent,  p.  63, 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1939  _____ 
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"■While  it  is  true  that  whenever  possible  workers  should  be 
trained  before  they  take  up  their  duties,  there  is  something  in 
favor  of  training  them  vhile  they  are  actually  in  the  service. 
Much  is  made  these  days  of  centering  education  in  life.  A 
worker  who  is  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Sunday 
School  has  constantly  before  him  the  practical  problems 
which  he  is  meeting.  Moreover,  most  workers  fi  11  probably 
not  think  of  taking  trailing  for  service  until  they  are 
actually  enlisted  in  teaching  or  some  other  task.  If  we 
define  supervision  as  the  improvement  of  teaching,  then  a 
superintendent  is  engaged  in  supervisory  work  when  he  is 
using  to  train  his  workers  whatever  means  are  at  his  dis- 
posal. "52 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  we  shall  train  our  teachers.  The 
answer  rests  with  the  local  Church  Board  or  Committee  on  Christian 
Education.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  this  committee 
to  plan  a program  of  teacher  training.  A list  of  suggestions  for  ways 
of  increasing  the  competence  of  Church  School  teachers  as  given  by  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education  follows: 

"The  to  rk  of  educating  your  present  and  prospective 
leaders  is  a very  great  responsibility.  For  your  teacher 
training,  consider  these  means: 

"a.  Monthly  workers’  conferences  inclusive  of  all 
leaders. 

"b.  Summer  camps  and  conferences.  Urge  your  people 
to  attend  these  and  help  finance  them. 

"c.  Leadership  training  courses  in  local  church  and 
community  schools. 

"d.  Demonstrations  of  good  leadership.  Have  sane 
competent  teacher  show  your  teachers  how  it  is 
done. 

Me.  Arrangements  to  visit  other  schools  in  the 

community  where  good  teaching  methods  prevail. 

nf.  Giving  your  teachers  some  part  in  planning  your 
educational  work. 


32  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  p.  h9 , 

The  Westminster  Press,  19L3 
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»g.  Providing  for  personal  counselling  as  a most  effec 
tive  means  of  getting  leadership  improvement. 


► 


»h. 


"j. 


Guided  reading  as  a means  of  personal  growth.  Make 
use  of  books,  denominational  journals  and  ’Inter- 
national Journal  of  Religious  Education.' 

The  use  of  Religious  Education  Week  with  exhibits, 
books,  and  special  addresses. 

Demonstration  or  laboratory  training  schools. 


"k.  Developing  a plan  of  personal  religious  growth, 
using  such  a manual  as  'Growth  in  Christian 
Service'  (published  by  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education). 

"1.  Coaching  special  groups  of  workers,  such  as 
teachers  in  lesson  planning,  worship  leaders, 
etc. 


"m.  Having  an  annual  commitment  service  for  all  the 
workers  of  the  church. 


"n.  Local  church  workers'  retreats. 


”o.  Development  and  promotion  of  a church  workers' 
library. "53 

"Improvement  of  the  teaching  is  not  something  that 
can  be  laid  aside  with  the  label  'finished.'  It  is  a process 
and  needs  to  be  continued.  A few  units  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion will  not  transform  a school  immediately.  Diplomas  do 
not  mean  so  many  perfect  teachers.  There  will  always  be  more 
need  fpr  improvement,  no  matter  how  diligently  we  work  at  the 
job."5u 

And  so  the  task  of  training  teachers,  of  encouraging  in  them  sys- 
tematic growth  and  of  helping  them  to  become  increasingly  effective  in 
their  teaching  work  goes  on  continuously  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church  School  program. 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  summarizes  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  teacher  training,  or  leadership  education,  as 

S3  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  Improving  the  Total 
Program  of  Your  Church, pp.  30-31,  19  UO 

Sh  Sherrill,  Lewis  J.,  Religious  Education  in  the  Small  Church,  p.68. 
The  ’ 
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follows: 

"It  is  the  aim  of  leadership  education  to  motivate 
persons  to  continuous  growth  in  consecration,  knowledge, 
and  skill.  If  skill  is  required  to  make  leadership  crea- 
tive and  effective,  consecration  and  rich  spiritual  qual- 
ities are  necessary  to  lift  teaching  and  leadership  to  a 
Christian  religious  level.  Leaders  are  growing  persons, 
as  are  those  with  whom  they  work.  Education  in  leadership 
is  not  the  acquisition  of  a ’bag  of  tricks’  or  mere  tech- 
niques; it  is  an  all-around  enrichment  of  personality; 
improvement  of  mind  and  heart;  consecration  plus  knowledge 
and  skill. 

"Leadership  education  should  be  ’experience  centered.’ 
That  is,  it  must  be  rooted  in  the  experience  of  the  growing 
leader,  answering  his  own  need  for  adjustment,  understand- 
ing, expression  and  growth,  and  in  the  situation  with  which 
he  is  confronted  and  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 
Leadership  education  should  be  highly  practical  and  as  dir- 
ect as  possible.  But  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  excellence. 
There  are  no  substitutes  for  study  and  experience. "55 


B.  Workers’  Conference. 

The  Workers’  Conference  holds  first  place  throughout  the  liter- 
ature of  Church  School  administration  as  being  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  helping  teachers  to  grow.  This  depends,  however,  on  the 
content  of  the  program.  Cummings  says  that  the  Workers’  Conference 
should  be  made  educational  and  inspirational: 

"The  best  regular  opportunity  for  teacher  development 
and  church  school  improvement  is  the  monthly  workers’ 
conference.  Matters  of  policy  should  be  presented  for 
suggestions  and  support;  every  meeting  should  have  a clear 
purpose  and  be  carefully  planned; and  minor,  routine 
matters  should  be  handled  by  the  board  outside  the 
conference. "56 

"One  of  the  most  common  and  valuable  methods  of  aid- 
ing teachers  to  a better  understanding  of  their  tasks  and 
of  giving  assistance  in  solving  their  problems  is  that  of 
group  teachers’  meetings.  These  meetings  wl 11  bring 

55  International  Council  of  Religious  Education,  The  Standard  Leader- 

ship Curriculum  (Educational  Bulletin  No.502"}- 

56  Cummings.  Oliver  deW. , Christian  Education  in  the  Local  Church, 

p.  121,  The  Judson  'Frtyss,"19tl2 
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together  primarily  workers  who  have  common  interests  and 
problems.”^? 

11  As  a means  for  fulfilling  its  purpose  the  (workers’) 
conference  may  undertake  a variety  of  activities.  It  may 
listen  to  speakers  invited  to  present  a particular  topic; 
it  may  hear  reports  of  reading  done  and  investigations  made; 
it  may  engage  in  discussions  of  questions  which  have  practi- 
cal bearing  on  its  problems;  it  may  give  some  time  to  business 
matters;  it  may  observe  demonstrations  of  methods  and  exhibits 
of  materials;  it  may  measure  its  work  and  progress  by  score 
cards  and  rating  scales;  it  may  strengthen  its  own  fellowship 
through  suppers  and  social  periods;  it  may  seek  the  presence 
and  help  of  God  through  warship.  ”5o 

Shaver  gives  a standard  for  measuring  Workers’  Conferences  which 
we  shall  use  here  as  an  outline  of  what  goes  into  the  making  of  a good 
Workers'  Conference. 

"1.  Objectives 

Are  the  purposes  of  the  conference  definitely  centered 
upon  improvement  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
church? 

Are  the  objectives  clearly  states? 


> 


Are  they  made  evident  in  the  planning  and  conducting 
of  the  conference? 

“2.  Planning 

Is  the  conference  planned  by  a responsible  committee? 

Are  the  plans  adapted  to  the  interest  and  ability  level 
of  the  workers? 

Are  departmental  and  general  needs  both  met  by  the 
plan? 

Are  the  plans  made  a sufficient  time  in  advance? 

Are  the  plans  given  early  and  adequate  announcement? 


57  McKibben,  Fraik  M.,  Improving  Religious  Education  through 

Supervision,  p.  218,  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1931 

58  Shaver,  Erwin  L.,  The  Yforkers ’ Conference  Manual,  p.  19, 

Ab in gd on- Cokesbury  Press,  1938 
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Setting 


Is  the  meeting  held  in  comfortable  and  attractive 
surroundings? 

Are  all  equipment  detai  Is  cared  for? 

Is  a setting  specially  appropriate  to  the  particular 
subject  or  purpose  provided? 

nh»  Attendance 

Are  all  the  workers  in  attendance? 

"5.  Length 

Two  hours  are  suggested  as  standard. 

”6.  Leadership 

Is  a leader  provided  for  the  meeting? 

Does  he  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  plans  as  made? 

Does  he  guide  the  discussion  well? 

Does  he  lead  the  conference  from  discussion  to  action? 
Does  he  develop  a spirit  of  fellowship  and  inspiration? 
"7.  Resources 

Are  resource  persons  provided  for  the  conference? 

Are  they  used  to  the  fullest  extent? 

Are  material  resources  provided? 

Are  they  used  effectively? 

'*8.  Content 

Is  fellowship  provided  for? 

Are  inspiration  and  encouragement  given? 

Is  helpful  information  given? 

Is  work  done  (are  improvement  plans  made)? 
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Quality 


"9. 

Is  the  conference  interesting? 

Is  there  good  participation  by  the  members? 

Is  singleness  of  purpose  evident? 

Is  there  an  'esprit  de  corps'? 

Is  there  a spirit  of  loyalty  and  consecration  to 
the  task? 

"10.  Outcomes 

Are  improvements  in  the  educational  program 
brought  about? 

Have  the  workers  grown  in  consecration  and  skill?"^? 


C.  Guidance. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  group  conference  is  the  individual 
conference  of  teacher  wi.  th  supervisor  or  director.  In  this  way  the 
supervisor  keeps  intimately  in  touch  with  the  work  of  each  teacher  and 
helps  each  one  with  any  problems  he  may  have.  Such  conferences  give 
teachers  a sense  of  security  which  in  itself  strengthens  their  work. 
Vieth  speaks  of  this  as: 

"in-service  training  in  the  form  of  guidance  at  the  various 
points  of  need.  This  will  start  with  an  interpretation  of 
the  lesson  materials  which  he  is  to  use.  Throughout  the 
period  of  his  service,  there  should  be  frequent  personal 
conferences  to  help  him  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  general,  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  and  in  best 
meeting  the  specific  problems  of  the  particular  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed. "60 


59  Shaver,  Erwin  L.,  The  Workers'  Conference  Manual,  pp.  60-62, 

Abingdon-0 okesbury  Press,  1938 

60  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  Church  and  Christian  Education,  p.  2L 0, 

~ The  Beihanv  Press.  19L.7 
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Miller  lists  counselling  also: 

'•A  third  way  of  working  out  the  problems  of  the 
teacher  and  increasing  one’s  effectiveness  in  the  Church 
school  is  through  counsel  with  the  rector,  director  of 
religious  education,  or  supervisor.  The  teacher  finds 
new  ways  of  solving  difficulties,  he  gains  an  outside 
perspective,  and  he  may  invite  the  supervisor  to  sit  in 
the  class  and  ooserve  the  situation.  In  the  smaller 
Church  schools,  the  rector,  at  least,  may  be  approached 
when  problems  seem  unsolvable,  and  other  teachers  are 
almost  always  a help.  This  feeling  of  being  backed  up 
by  others  gives  the  teacher  a sense  of  security  that  is 
definitely  needed,  and  the  suggestions  made  by  someone 
outside  the  class  are  sometimes  extremely  helpful. 


D.  Providing  the  Tools. 

Every  teacher  must  be  provided  with  teaching  tools.  The  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  supply  line  running  smoothly  and  efficiently 
rests  with  the  director  of  the  school.  A supply  secretary  will  handle 
much  of  the  detail  involved  in  receiving  orders  from  teacher  and 
director  and  obtaining  and  delivering  such  materials  as  they  come  to  be 
needed.  Some  of  the  basic  materials  such  as  courses  of  study  will  be 
ordered  by  the  director,  while  certain  other  materials  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  program,  visual  aids  and  the  like,  will  be  decided  upon  by 
the  director  in  consultation  with  the  teachers. 

Materials  needed  will  consist  of: 

1.  First  of  all  the  teacher  needs  a satisfactory  Bible,  one 
printed  in  large  clear  type,  and  preferably  with  cross  ref- 
erences. It  should  be  the  version  favored  by  the  local 
board.  Some  Churches  favor  the  American  Standard  Version  for 
study  purposes.  There  should  be  other  versions  available 

61  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  p.  9U, 

■ The  Cloister  Press,  19U5 
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to  the  teachers,  the  King  James  Version,  Moffatt's  transla- 
tion and  certainly  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  published  in  19 U6. 

2.  A course  of  study  for  each  teacher  as  prescribed  by  the  local 
board,  with  both  pupil  and  teacher  manual,  and  such  materials 
as  are  designed  to  accompany  the  course:  maps,  pictures  and 
activity  materials. 

3.  Visual  aids.  Every  Church  School  should  own  at  least  one 
piece  of  equipment  for  showing  slides  and  films  and  film 
strips,  and  if  at  all  possible  a projector  for  showing 
motion  pictures.  Visual  aids  make  information  interesting. 
They  help  pupils  to  learn.  Every  teacher  should  have  access 
to  this  method  of  teaching. 

U.  Activity  materials.  These  include  all  materials  used  in  the 
many  expressional  activities  in  which  the  various  age  groups 
engage. 

5.  A workers’  library.  Teachers  need  to  make  constant  reference 
to  source  materials.  This  means  that  an  adequate  and  up-to- 
date  Yorkers’  library  should  be  available  to  them. 

’’The  church  school  that  really  does  its  job  needs  a 
workers’  library. 

Such  a library  is  of  great  value  in  helping  teachers  to 
enrich  their  courses  of  study,  their  worship  services,  in  fact 
all  of  their  work.  It  will  further  help  teachers  to  keep  in 
touch  with  new  books  and  new  thought  in  the  field  of  Christian 


62  Board  of  Christian  Education  and  Publication,  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church,  The  Church  School  Workers’  Library,  p.  3 
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'•Teachers  need  to  read  the  best  books  in  the  field 
and  this  means  keeping  up  to  date.  The  teachers  must  also 
read  the  new  books  as  they  appear,  and  they  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  latest  books  by  perusing  book  reviews 
in  good  religious  magazines."63 


E.  Visiting  the  Teacher  at  Work. 


'•The  best  way  for  the  supervisor  to  learn  the  actual 
problems  and  situations  which  his  workers  are  facing  is  to 
observe  them  at  their  work."61i 

"He  can  help  them  best  -viien  he  is  well  enough  acquairted 
with  their  teaching  situations  to  put  himself  in  their  phces 
and  appreciate  their  problems.  General  impressions  and  sugges- 
tions are  not  enough,  concrete  and  specific  adjustments  are 
necessary  for  any  satisfactory  improvement  of  the  teaching 
process.  The  supervisor  should  visit  a group  as  often  as 
conditions  require  to  get  a good  working  understanding  of 
the  situation.  Then  he  and  the  teacher  may  sit  down  together 
and  with  the  facts  before  them  can  come  to  practical  solu-  . 
tions.  If  verbatim  records  are  kept  of  the  class  sessions, 
definite  references  can  be  made  and  modifications  of  method 
or  material  related  to  the  most  critical  parts.  Follow-up 
work  may  be  continued  with  repeated  visits,  records,  analyses, 
and  conferences  until  desired  improvements  are  evident.  This 
kind  of  supervision  is  not  a superficial  and  aggravating 
inspection  but  a piece  of  careful  study*  meaningful  a^d  satis- 
fying to  both  supervisor  and  teacher. 

I*  Preparation  for  the  Visit. 

"It  is  highly  important  that  the  proper  attitude  be 
developed  between  the  supervisor  and  teacher.  This  re- 
quires that  preparation  be  made  for  the  visit.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  visit  be  made  on  the  invitation  of 
the  teacher.  Experience  has  taught  the  writer,  however, 
that  teachers  who  need  help  most  are  the  least  likely  to 
ask  for  it.  It  may  reqiire  weeks  and  months  of  work  and 
fellowship  to  develop  an  attitude  of  acceptance  of  the 
supervisor  as  a helping  teacher,  yet  the  development  of 
this  attitude  is  essential.  Unless  the  supervisor  can 
come  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  visit  will  have  much  value. 

7)3  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  p.  95? 
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6h  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  p.  56, 
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'•It  should  be  emphasized  also  that  supervising  is 
a two-way  process.  The  supervisor  and  the  teacher  are 
co-'norkers  in  a common  task.  Together  they  must  seek  to 
improve  the  process  of  teaching. ”66 

" Before  making  the  visit  to  the  class  the  super- 
visor rail  prepare  himself  by  looking  up  the  records 
of  the  pupils  in  the  class,  knowing  their  names,  ages, 
and  grades,  something  of  their  general  background,  and 
problems  vahich  they  are  facing  individually  or  as  a 
group.  Sometimes  a visit  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils 
will  provide  a part  of  this  information.  He  wi.  11  know, 
too,  a good  deal  about  the  work  the  class  is  doing,  at 
just  what  stage  they  have  arrived  in  their  class  enter- 
prise, and  what  materials  they  are  using.  This  informa- 
tion he  will  have  acquired  from  class  records,  from  the 
teacher,  or  from  both  sources. "^7 

2.  The  Visit. 

WA  supervisor  should  enter  a class  at  the  beginning 
of  a lesson  and  stay  through  the  whole  period.  Before 
the  class  meets  he  should  find  the  best  place  in  the  room 
to  observe  without  unduly  distracting  the  attention  of 
teacher  or  pupils.  Sometimes  the  regular  seating  arrange- 
ments may  have  to  be  changed  to  get  a good  position  but 
this  can  usually  be  done  if  attended  to  before  the  class 
assembles.  The  supervisor  should  be  able  to  see  as  msny 
of  the  class  as  possible,  so  that  he  can  note  the  distri- 
bution of  pupil  participation."^ 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to  observe  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teaching  that  is  being  done. 

"The  attitude  of  the  children  is  the  best  guide  to 
discovering  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  Therefore  note 
first:  Are  the  children  interested?  If  not,  discover 

the  reason.  Is  it  physical  discomfort?  Is  it  because 
the  pupils  are  poorly  graded?  Is  it  because  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher?  Is  it  because  the  lesson  mater- 
ial is  not  appropriate?  Is  it  because  the  teaching  is 
poor?  The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  suggests  the 
help  which  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  in  improving 
the  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the 
pupils  is  entirely  satisfactory,  then  the  visitor  should 

66  Yieth,  Paul  H.,  Improving  Your  Sund^  School,  pp.  57-58, 

The  liVestminster  Press,  l9h3 

67  Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Gomes  to  Life,  p.  116, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1932 

Chave,  Ernest  J.,  Supervision  of  Religious  Education,  p.  76, 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  ly3l 
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ask  further:  What  are  they  getting?  Are  they  getting  a 
religious  interpretation  of  life?  gahing  fruitful  knowl- 
edge? developing  right  attitudes  and  high  ideals? 
acquiring  right  habits  of  conduct?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  suggest  the  points  at  which  the  teacher 
needs  help.“°9 

Rather  than  relying  on  his  memory,  the  supervisor  will  take 
notes  on  his  observations,  or  better  still,  he  will  have  with  him 
a check  list  of  the  important  things  he  wishes  to  observe.  Such 
a check  list  will  enable  him  to  observe  all  of  the  things  that  are 
involved  in  a teaching  situation.  Vieth  gives  us  the  following 
check  list  of  what  may  be  useful  to  those  supervising  a Church 
School  program: 

"I.  The  Pupils: 

1.  Do  they  enter  into  the  work  with  evident  enjoyment? 

2.  Is  the  work  of  the  class  ‘serious  business ‘ for 
them? 

3.  Do  they  have  a purpose  in  what  they  do? 

U.  Do  they  participate  as  though  the  session  were 
their  very  own? 

5.  Are  they  orderly;  that  is,  are  their  activities 
centered  on  the  work  of  the  class? 

6.  Are  they  grouped  advantageously  for  work? 

7.  Are  they  comfortable,  that  is,  properly  seated 
with  hats  and  coats  removed? 


“II.  The  Teacher: 


1. 


Is  he  natural  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
group? 


69  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  pp.  60-61, 
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2.  Does  he  use  his  voice  to  the  best  advantage? 

3.  Does  he  have  a purpose  and  plan  for  the  session? 
Is  his  plan  flexible  enough  to  provide  for  the 
pupils’  interests  and  needs  as  revealed  in  the 
work  of  the  class? 

U.  Does  he  handle  problems  of  discipline  skillfully? 

5.  Does  he  allow  for  pupil  initiative,  purposing, 
and  planning?  Are  contributions  of  the  pupils 
used  in  developing  the  lesson,  or  are  they  ig- 
nored or  treated  as  interruptions? 

6.  Does  he  guide  the  pupils  skillfully,  both  m th 
reference  to  the  oral  suggestions  he  makes  and 
in  the  textbook  and  reference-book  assignments? 

7.  Does  he  use  method  skillfully:  tell  a story  well, 
ask  questions  skillfully,  guide  discussion  help- 
fully, and  so  forth? 

8.  Does  he  draw  out  his  pupils  skillfully,  so  that 
all  may  share  in  the  work  of  the  group? 

9.  Does  he  attempt  to  check  up  his  results  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  pupils  are  actually  learning? 

10.  Does  he  show  evidence  of  being  well  prepared? 

"III.  The  Work. 

1.  Is  it  worth  while?  Does  it  touch  the  life  situa- 
tions and  needs  of  the  pupils? 

2.  Is  it  religious?  Does  it  help  to  give  a reli- 
gious interpretation  of  life. 

3.  Is  it  Christian?  Are  problems  in  living  de- 
cided in  a Christian  way? 

U.  Is  it  constructive?  Does  it  result  in  the  giv- 
ing of  fruitful  knowledge,  the  building  of 
right  attitudes,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christian  habits? 

5.  Does  it  ’lead  on’?  Is  there  provision  for  new 
study  and  investigation  (assignment)? 

6.  Does  it  enlist  the  interest  and  attention  of 
every  pupil  and  help  him  to  make  a constructive 
contribution  to  the  whole  group? 
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7.  Does  good  order  prevail?  Is  there  good  system 
in  passing  to  and  from  the  room,  distributing 
pencils,  paper,  and  other  supplies? 

'•IV.  The  Room: 

1.  Is  it  comfortably  heated,  adequately  lighted, 
and  properly  ventilated? 

2.  Is  it  of  proper  size  (fifteen  square  feet  per 
pupil ) ? 

3.  Is  the  room  attractively  arranged  and  decorated, 
comparing  favorably  m th  the  standards  prevail- 
ing in  the  homes  of  these  pupils? 

Lu  Is  the  furniture  adequate;  are  seats  of  the  right 
height,  with  sufficient  work  space  for  each  pupil? 

5.  Is  the  seating  of  the  pupils  arranged  to  the  best 
advantage  with  reference  to  light,  space,  entrance, 
distractions,  and  so  forth? 

6.  Is  the  room  clean  and  orderly?” 70 
3.  The  Conference  after  the  Visit. 

The  conference  following  the  visit  should  not  be  held  immed- 
iately after  the  session.  It  should  rather  be  held  sometime  dur- 
ing the  week  when  the  supervisor  has  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  formulate  his  ideas  and  is  ready  to  discuss  the  work  that  he 
has  observed,  and  to  offer  suggestions  of  ways  of  improving  the 
work. 

It  would  be  well  to  open  the  conference  with  words  of  praise 
and  commendation  for  the  good  points  he  has  observed  in  the 
teaching.  Certainly  every  teacher  achieves  a degree  of  success, 
no  matter  how  small,  and  this  may  well  be  used  as  the  starting  — 
point  for  encouraging  further  success. 

70  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  Improving  Your  Sundqy  School,  pp.  65-66 
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A frank  and  fair  evaluation  of  the  less  favorable  aspects  of 
the  teaching  situation  should  likewise  be  given  if  the  purpose  of 
the  visit  is  to  be  achieved:  that  of  improvement  in  teaching. 

’•The  conference  must  be  educational.  It  should  help 
the  teacher  to  grow.  It  should  help  him  to  think  through 
his  whole  task.  . . . The  teacher  should  be  helped  to 
see  the  relationship  between  the  work  he  is  doing  and  the 
general  principles  of  education  which  he  has  learned  in 
his  training.  The  discussion  should  be  as  objective  as 
possible.  It  should  be  on  the  basis  of  generally  recog- 
nized principles,  with  the  two  persons  who  are  talking  it 
over  effaced  as  far  as  possible  from  consideration  . . . 

There  should  be  an  atmosphere  of  experimentation  in  which 
teacher  and  supervisor  together  work  out  problems  for  which 
no  dogmatic  solution  can  be  given. ”71 

One  visit  is  just  a start  in  the  continuous  process  which  we 
call  supervision.  Several  such  visits  each  year  will  be  necessary 
if  the  teacher  is  to  grow  from  strength  to  strength  and  become 
increasingly  capable  of  handling  the  problems  which  he  meets  in 
his  teaching  work. 


71  Yieth,  Paul  H.,  Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  pp.  65-66 

The  Westminster  Press,  19h3 
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Chapter  VI 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DETAILS 

A*  Unity  of  Program 

B*  Time  of  Schedule 

C • Grading  and  Grouping 

D.  Records  and  Reports 

E.  Tests  and  Measurements 

F . Promotion 

G.  Finances 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DETAILS 


A.  Unity  of  Program  . 

The  task  of  administering  a Church  School  is  many  sided , involving 
countless  details.  Any  outline  of  this  task  falls  naturally  into 
several  subdivisions:  personnel,  physical  environment,  curriculum, 
supervision,  and  so  forth.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  gather  up  a number 
of  minor,  but  no  less  important,  administrative  details,  unrelated  in  a 
way,  yet  parts  of  the  whole. 

The  greatest  skill  called  for  in  this  whole  task  is  the  ability 
to  draw  the  many  phases  of  the  task  together  into  a unified  whole.  In 
the  overhead  planning  there  must  be  unity,  - One  Church  School,  united 
in  effort  and  action,  working  toward  the  achievement  of  the  total  pur- 
pose of  Christian  Education. 

B.  Time  Schedule. 

Schedule  making  may  be  any  degree  of  complexity  according  to  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  adequacy  of  equipment.  It  is  important  that 
every  class  have  a definite  time  schedule  and  that  the  total  program 
is  scheduled  in  such  a way  that  it  will  run  smoothly. 

A never  failing  rule  should  be  to  begin  on  time.  Children  learn 
something  about  punctuality  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  School  begins 
on  time,  and  they  learn  to  respect  it  for  its  insistence  upon  and 
practice  of  punctuality. 

As  for  the  amount  of  time,  Hewitt  says: 

*The  only  sound  basis  for  deciding  how  much  time  shall 
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be  given  to  religious  education  through  the  Church  school  is 
the  amount  of  time  needed  for  effective  work,  and  the  best 
■way  of  providing  that  time  in  each  parish.  Good  teaching 
depends  upon  an  unhurried,  uninterrupted  class  period,  for 
which  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  is  essential.  Further- 
more, at  least  one  period  of  twenty-five  minutes  must  be 
allowed  for  worship  for  occasional  notices  and  talks. 

Adding  to  these  two  periods  five  minutes  for  passing  to 
or  from  classrooms,  a session  of  at  least  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  becomes  essential, 

"This  period  of  time  may  fall  between  nine-thirty 
and  ten  forty-five  on  Sunday  morning,  or  may  come  during 
the  period  of  the  eleven  o* clock  service, 

"Each  school  must  therefore  work  out  the  time  sched- 
ule which  is  best  adapted  to  its  own  situation,"  72 


C,  Grading  and  Grouping, 

"Education  has  firmly  established  the  principle  that 
to  be  effective,  teaching  must  be  within  the  comprehension 
and  interest  of  the  pupil,.*  73 

"Every  church  which  is  interested  in  religious  learn- 
ing - that  which  changes  the  thinking  and  living  of 
people  - will  have  a graded  program.  The  church  school 
will  use  lesson  courses  which  are  graded, 

"The  board  of  Christian  Education  will  ask  *How 
shall  our  church  school  be  graded?*  The  answer 
approved  by  Protestant  denominations  is  definite? 

"Nursery  department  which  includes 

Nursery  (or  cradle)  roll,  birth  to  three 
years  old 

Nursery  class,  3-year-olds 

"Kindergarten  (or  beginners)  department,  4-and 
5-year  olds 

"Primary  department,  6 to  8 years,  grades  1 to  3 


72  Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  pp.  179-180, 

18$,  The  Macmillan  Company,  193? 

73  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  Church  and  Christian  Education,  pp.  87-98, 

The  Bethany  Press,  1947 


^Junior  department,  9 to  11  years,  grades  4 to  6 

•Junior  high  (or  intermediate)  department,  12  to  14 
years,  grades  7 to  9 

"High  school  (or  senior)  department,  15-17  years, 
grades  10  to  12 

•Young  people’s  department,  18  to  25  or  24  years ,*7^ 
"What  should  be  the  basis  of  grading? 

•Two  major  factors  are  usually  taken  into  considera- 
tion - the  pupil’s  age  and  his  school  grade.  Experience 
has  proved  that  for  pupils  who  are  in  school,  the  school 
grade  is  the  better  basis  for  grading.  Exceptions  may 
need  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  following  this  plan, 
but  these  should  remain  exceptions  under  a well-established 
policy. *7^ 


Records  and  Reports. 
1.  Records, 


“Among  the  tools  which  a good  Church  school  uses  to 
improve  its  teaching  are  its  records  of  individuals, 
groups  and  activities.  Carefully  kept  and  intelligently 
used  records  help  a school  not  only  to  develop  its  cur- 
riculum in  terms  of  the  needs  of  its  members,  but  also 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  its  teaching  in  the 
lives  of  its  pupils,*  76 

•The  keeping  of  records  of  pupil’s  advancement  is 
particularly  valuable  in  view  of  a high  percentage  in 
teacher  ’turn-over*’  When  a new  teacher  takes  a class, 
a departmental  superintendent  ought  to  be  able  to  put 
into  his  hands  a rather  comprehensive  report  of  the 
work  done  in  the  class  during  preceding  years,  and  a 
definite  report  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  maintain  continuity  and 
progress  from  year  to  year,*  77 


74  Stock,  Harry  T«,  Christian  Education  in  our  Church,  p.  10, 
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“What  are  essentials  of  a good  record  system? 


“It  should  be  simple  enough  to  permit  records  to 
be  made  up  without  taking  valuable  time  from  class  or 
department.  It  should  be  cumulative,  that  is,  it 
should  indicate  from  year  to  year  the  progress  of  the 
church  and  of  each  individual  in  it.  It  should  be  com- 
prehensive in  covering  the  activities  of  a given  individ- 
ual in  all  the  departments  of  the  church  rather  than 
simply  the  church  school  or  some  other  aspect  of  the 
church’s  program, 

“How  shall  we  provide  for  a good  system  of  records? 

“It  is  best  to  select  some  published  system  of 
records  and  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  particular 
church.  The  International  System  of  Records  and  Re- 
ports, published  by  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  has  been  devised  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  churches  and  makes  proper  provision  for 
adaptation  to  their  individual  needs.  The  system  is 
accompanied  by  a manual  which  gives  full  instructions 
for  proper  use.  It  is  published  in  two  forms,  simple 
and  more  complex,  A church  which  is  preparing  to  re- 
vise its  system  of  records  and  record  keeping  will 
do  well  to  make  a careful  study  of  the  International 
System.* 

The  best  record  system  for  any  school  is  the  system  that  it 
develops  for  its  own  situation.  Such  a system  may  borrow  to  a 
great  extent  from  systems  recommended  by  such  authorities  as  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  But  to  best  serve 
the  purposes  of  an  individual  Church  the  record  system  will  grow 
out  of  the  needs  it  is  to  serve* 

Generally  speaking,  the  following  types  of  records  should  be 
kept  by  every  Church  School* 

1.  The  family* 

The  family  record  will  include  the  name,  address, 
date  of  birth,  church  affiliation,  and  any  other  de- 
sired data  about  each  member  of  the  family  group. 

78  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  Church  in  its  Teaching  Work,  pp.  43  - 44, 
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The  pupil* 


a.  A registration  card  upon  initial  enrollment.  This 
’Kill  give  all  information  desired  concerning  the 
pupil*  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  grade  in 
public  school  and  school  attended,  parents’  names 
and  occupations,  and  any  other  desired  data. 

b.  A permanent  record  card.  This  will  be  a cumula- 
tive record  of  the  child  and  the  work  he  does 
throughout  his  school  attendance. 

c.  A record  of  attendance,  punctuality,  and  giving. 

d.  A record  of  the  child’s  participation  in  class  and 
in  worship,  and  anecdotal  records  indicating 
evidences  of  improvement  and  growth,  or  if  necessary 
any  problems  needing  special  attention. 

3.  The  Teacher: 

A record  of  the  teachers’  training  and  experience  and 
service  and  training  in  the  present  school. 

*\Ve  must  conclude,  then,  that  a good  system  of 
records  is  essential  to  the  educational  improvement  of 
tht  school  ....  It  should  provide  such  data  as  are 
needed  for  educational  administration,  and  no  data 
which  are  not  needed.  It  should  provide  for  such 
regular  reports  as  will  enable  the  superintendent  to 
see  the  progress  of  his  school  at  a glance,  for  each 
week,  month,  quarter,  year,  or  any  other  period  into 
which  the  work  may  be  divided. 

•Reports  consist  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  data  revealed  by  the  records,  and  it  should  be 
possible  to  take  off  an  accurate  report  any  time  with 
a minimum  of  effort  ...  The  making  of  such 
reports  represents  no  great  task  if  the  records  are 
well  kept." 

2.  Reports. 

To  Parents*  Some  type  of  report  to  parents  made  periodically 

through  the  year  or  at  least  once  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  a good 
practice.  It  encourages  cooperation  from  the  home  and  thus  helps 
the  school  to  help  the  child.  But  here  again  reports  will  vary 
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according  to  the  individual  child,  and  will  grow  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  local  situation.  They  will  further  be  conditioned  by  the 
ability  of  the  teaching  staff* 

Reports  to  parents  will  give  statistical  information*  attendance, 
punctuality,  offering.  They  will  give  some  evaluation  of  the  class 
work  done.  They  will  include  an  informal  report  of  the  child’s 
progress  and  achievements,  his  participation  in  the  group  and  activ- 
ities in  the  school,  his  attitudes  and  growth  in  Christian  character* 
If  he  is  having  some  difficulties,  these  too  should  be  reported. 

Some  Church  schools  prefer  to  use  a diagnostic  letter,  summing 
up  informally  the  child’s  progress* 

Whatever  form  the  report  takes,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
the  more  direct  relationships  between  school  and  parents  through 
conferences,  parent-teacher  meetings  and  the  like.  The  form  is  not 
too  important  as  long  as  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed*  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  through  cooper- 
ative relationships  between  school  and  home.  This  kind  of  rela- 
tionship must  exist  if  the  work  of  the  Church  school  is  to  be 
effective . 

Reports  of  the  status  of  the  school,  statistical  in  form, 
should  be  kept  up  to  date  and  available  for  reference  by  any  and 
all  concerned  with  the  school.  Data  thus  kept  should  be  given  to 
the  Church,  the  denominational  headquarters  and  the  council  of 
religious  education,  if  such  exists,  periodically  or  on  request. 


E*  Tests  and  Measurements. 

*In  setting  up  its  testing  plan  a Church  school  will  ask 
itself*  What  are  the  various  elements  that  make  up  spiritual 
growth?  What  should  we  and  can  we  test?  Some  of  the  things 
that  will  occur  to  those  who  ask  these  questions  area  knowledge, 
appreciations,  judgments,  attitudes,  habits,  skills  - all  of 
which  may  be  summarized  as  knowledge  and  conduct*  Measuring 
instruments  will  then  be  selected  or  constructed  which  will 
test  as  far  as  possible  these  aspects  of  Christian  living 

While  testing  and  measurements  have  become  highly  developed  in  the 
public  schools,  they  have  not  been  very  widely  accepted  and  used  by 
the  Church  School,  and  consequently  staidardized  tests  have  not  been 
developed  to  any  great  extent*  3ome  standardized  tests  are  available 
but  for  a complete  testing  program  the  local  Church  School  will  need 
to  supplement  any  standardized  tests  which  they  may  choose  to  use  with 
additional  tests  of  their  own  making* 

Available  tests  may  be  classified  as* 

"1*  Tests  of  knowledge,  usually  Biblical  knowledge,  to  deter- 
mine the  pupil's  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  of  religious 
education*  A knowledge  of  the  Bible  should  be  one  of  the 
outcomes  of  religious  education,  and  such  knowledge  is 
therefore  a legitimate  field  for  testing* 

"2*  Tests  of  moral  knowledge  and  judgment,  to  determine  to 
what  extent  a pupil  is  able  to  think  his  way  through 
moral  situations.  Right  knowledge  is  an  important 
element  in  right  conduct* 

n3.  Tests  of  religious  ideas,  to  determine  what  a pupil 
thinks  about  God  and  religious  subjects.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a person's  understanding  of  the 
character  and  purpose  of  God,  and  his  general  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  be  religious,  will  to  some  extent 
determine  his  conduct  in  life  situations* 

"4.  Tests  of  attitudes,  to  determine  how  a pupil  feels 
about  certain  situations.  Attitudes  are  important 
determiners  of  conduct* 
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Tests  of  conduct,  to  determine  what  a person  will 
actually  do  when  he  faces  problems  of  right  and  wrong. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  measure  of  the 
pupil’s  competence  in  Christian  living,  but  tests  of 
this  kind  are  very  had  to  devise  and  give  • • • 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  keep  centering  our  thought 
on  what  the  pupil  actually  does  as  we  attempt  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  our  teaching.*'  8^ 

The  standardized  tests  now  available  will  be  used  only  as  supple- 
mentary testing  in  all  probability.  The  testing  program  itself  will 
be  set  up  by  the  local  leaders  to  meet  the  local  situation.  It  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  leaders’  ability  to  create  and  the 
teachers’  ability  to  administer  and  use  as  instruments  in  the  learning 
process.  The  forms  of  testing  may  follow  the  forms  in  use  by  Idle 
public  schools* 

a.  Observations  by  the  teachers,  including  the  use  of  rating 
scales.  This  method  has  its  shortcomings  in  that  the  teachers’ 
attitude  toward  the  pupil  may  be  reflected  in  a prejudiced  eval- 
uation of  the  pupil. 

b.  Oral  and  written  examinations.  The  oral  examinations  are 
little  more  than  reviews  and  serve  primarily  to  determine  the 
pupil’s  participation.  The  written  examinations  provide  a better 
means  of  determining  the  pupil’s  progress.  The  forms  of  written 
tests  that  have  become  popular  both  with  students  and  teachers 
are  very  usable  in  the  Church  School*  the  true-false,  multiple 
choice,  matching,  completion,  checking  the  best  answers. 

F.  Promotion. 
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Promotion  in  the  Church  School  is  not  made  on  the  traditional 


basis  of  a'  record  of  attendance,  achievement  and  a course  of  study 
satisfactorily  completed,  important  as  these  are.  The  distinctive 
nature  of  the  program,  designed  as  it  is  to  lead  the  growing  person 
in  worthwhile  experiences  on  a level  with  his  ability  to  receive  and 
appreciate  them,  requires  that  promotion  take  place  each  year  on  the 
basis  that  the  child  is  being  advanced  to  greater  and  more  difficult 
experiences  in  Christian  living.  Failure  does  not  exist  in  the 
Church  School.  But  rather  new  opportunities  and  experiences  are 
perennially  provided  in  order  that  constant  advancement  may  be  the 
inviolable  rule  governing  the  Church  school* s guidance  of  the 
child's  growth  in  Christian  living. 

G.  Finances. 

When  a Church  enters  upon  an  education  program  such  as  we  have 
outlined  here,  it  must  provide  an  adequate  budget  for  its  operating 
costs.  Thus  the  Church  School,  viewed  as  a part  of  the  whole  Church 
program,  is  treated  as  a budgetary  item  in  the  total  budget  of  the 
Church,  and  sufficient  funds  are  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining it.  The  Committee  on  Christian  Education  will  decide  upon 
the  amount  needed  and  will  ask  the  Church  to  provide  this  amount. 

The  need  will  be  based  on  a carefully  planned  Church  School  budget. 
The  details  of  handling  the  money  thus  allotted  for  Church  School 
maintenance  will  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school. 

He  in  turn  will  pay  all  salaries,  bills,  and  so  forth,  on  proper 
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*The  church's  budget  should  in  turn  provide  for  adequate 
financing  of  the  church's  whole  program,  including  the  various 
educational  activities*  Such  a plan  for  Christian  giving  will 
provide  a good  basis  for  education  in  Christian  stewardship 
in  the  giving  of  money,  and  such  education  will  on  its  part 
help  in  maintaining  an  adequate  budget.* 

The  money  given  by  the  children  through  their  offerings  is  another 
thing.  It  will  be  handled  separately  and  will  be  treated  as  a teach- 
ing instrument.  The  children  will  learn  to  take  responsibility  for 
helping  in  the  support  of  the  Church  by  giving  a portion  of  their 
offering  to  the  Church.  The  remainder  of  the  money  will  be  used  in 
ways  decided  upon  by  the  children,  with  the  help  of  the  teachers,  for 
helping  people  and  causes  beyond  the  Church. 

*It  is  unfortunately  true  that  feelings  of  superiority 
sometimes  result  from  giving  experiences,  and  the  all-too- 
prevalent  idea  the  Church-school  offerings  are  for  'poor 
children'  shows  the  lack  of  a carefully  planned  and  well 
rounded  giving  program.  Carefully  guided  study  and  wor- 
ship concerning  the  objects  of  their  gifts  will  help  to 
develop  in  Church-school  pupils  attitudes  of  appreciation 
of  various  racial,  national,  and  social  groups.  Study 
will  also  lead  to  understanding  of  the  basic  causes  of 
certain  conditions.* 

Giving  and  sharing  in  the  planning  for  the  use  of  the  money 
given  becomes  a matter  of  serious  concern  to  children  when  it  is 
done  in  the  right  way.  The  experience  lays  a sound  foundation  for 
later  stewardship  in  the  Church. 
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Chapter  VII 


PARENTS 


A.  Parents’  Study  Groups 
B*  Parent-Teachers’  Meetings 

C.  Parent  Representation  on  the 

Christian  Education 

D,  Parents’  Day  in  the  Church 
E*  Parents’  Visiting  Day  in  the 
F,  Maintaining  a Nursery 


Board  of 


Church  School 
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PARENTS 


When  the  Church  embarks  upon  a program  of  religious  education  for 
children  and  youth,  it  is  undertaking  a threefold  task:  first,  that  of 
teaching  its  children;  second,  of  training  its  teachers;  and  third,  of  edu- 
cating and  working  with  the  parents.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  home  and  parents  on  growing  children. 
This  fact  needs  no  verification. 

"The  family  is  primary  in  God's  economy.  It  is  the  most 
potent  influence  in  the  development  of  personality.  It  may  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  Christian  education.  Nowhere  else 
may  religion  be  taught  so  easily  and  with  such  abiding  results 
as  in  the  home. 

"All  would  agree  that  the  home  and  church  are  two  of  the 
primary  social  units  through  which  God*  s will  may  be  understood 
and  realized.  All  would  agree  that  education  takes  place  in 
both  and  that  this  education  should  be  definitely  Christian. 

The  primacy  of  the  home  and  church  is  central  in  the  Christian 
view  of  life.  Any  adequate  program  of  Christian  education, 
therefore,  will  be  a comprehensive  one,  in  which  the  home  and 
church  are  two  important  agencies  of  Christian  nurture. 

"Christian  parents  must  become  the  chief  teachers  of  reli- 
gion. The  locale  of  Christian  nurture  should  be  in  the  kitchen 
and  parlor  and  bedroom  and  on  the  playground  as  well  as  in  the 
classroom.  The  national  leaders  of  the  churches  need  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  a major  responsibility  is  to  furnish  help  in 
the  development  of  Christian  family  life.  To  perpetuate  and 
expand  genuine  Christians  is  our  first  purpose.  When  the  home 
undertakes  the  work  of  religious  education  seriously,  fathers 
and  mothers  will  become  convinced  that  there  is  a supplementary 
place  for  the  church  school.  Then,  too,  the  church  school  will 
be  able  to  lay  hold  of  mature  Christian  teachers  who  possess  the 
skill  which  grows  from  experience  in  teaching  religion  in  the 
home." 

The  Church  School  and  parent  relationship  is  reciprocal,  each  cooper- 
ating with  the  other  in  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  The 
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parents  have  more  time  with  their  children  than  Church  School  teachers, 
but  as  a rule  are  less  well  equipped  to  teach  religion.  Therefore  it  is 
an  important  function  of  the  Church  to  help  parents  to  understand  better 
how  to  teach  religion  to  their  children, 

"Every  parish  should  have  a plan  by  which  it  harnesses  the 
practical  experience  of  the  parent  to  the  technical  training  of 
the  teacher  for  the  Christian  education  of  its  children, 

"As  in  teacher-training,  methods  for  parental  education 
vary  with  each  parish.  Each  local  church  must  use  the  channels 
which  are  best  suited  to  its  particular  situation."  85 

"If  home  and  family  life  is  to  take  adequate  account  of  our 
convictions  regarding  the  educational  primacy  of  the  home  and 
available  knowledge  and  techniques  of  child  training,  our  educa- 
tional system  must  provide  for  parent  education  on  a wholly  un- 
precedented scale. "®° 

Suggested  activites  for  parents  as  the  following  have  been  success- 
fully incorporated  in  Church  School  programs: 


A*  Parentst  Study  Groups. 

Some  plan  for  parents’  classes  should  be  included  in  every  Church 
School  program.  They  will  vary  acoording  to  the  needs  of  the  partic- 
ular parish. 

"The  leader  of  the  group  is  sometimes  a parent,  or  the 
rector,  or  an  outside  person  whose  training  and  experience 
make  him  a valuable  leader.  In  some  cases  the  members  of 
the  group  will  read  one  or  more  books  for  discussion  at  the 
class,  while  in  others  it  may  be  advisable  for  a speaker  to 
present  the  subject,  followed  by  general  discussion.  Lists 
of  books  on  subjects  of  concern  to  parents  may  be  obtained 
from  denominational  headquarters,  from  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation ofArerica,  and  from  other  sources,"®' 
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"One  such  group  has  met  monthly  for  many  years  and  has 
had  the  benefit  of  discussions  led  by  doctors,  educators, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  and  religious  leaders.  In 
this  particular  church  are  certain  mothers  who  assert  that 
to  them  the  meetings  are  the  most  spiritually  helpful  of  any 
held  by  the  church  because  they  gain  assistance  at  the  point 
of  greatest  need  - their  dealings  with  their  children."  °° 

"The  main  objective  of  the  church,  with  r espect  to 
the  parents*  class,  should  be  to  find  out  with  parents 
where  the  limitations  lie  in  their  responsibility  as 
religious  teachers  in  the  home,  and  to  plan  with  them 
how  to  correct  these  limitations.  This  method  of  approach 
would  avoid  organizing  a class  for  prearranged  content, 
too  rigidly  set  up  in  advance.  It  would  avoid  designing 
classes  in  child  development  along  the  lines  already 
covered  by  public  schools  or  other  agencies.  And  it  would 
see  to  it  that  classes  exist  for  parents,  and  not  parents 
for  the  class  - a class  that  somebody  in  the  church  feels  « 
he  has  to  promote  because  it  is  a good  thing  for  parents."  ^ 

B.  Parent-Teachers1  Meetings. 

Parents  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  common  enterprise  of  Chris- 
tian training  should  come  together  frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  and  of  discovering  the 
most  effective  means  c£  working  together  to  meet  and  overcome  these 
problems. 


"If  there  is  to  be  a program  of  church- family  educa- 
tion, parents  and  church  school  teachers  must  join  as  a 
single  teaching  staff,  coming  together  at  stated  intervals 
for  the  purpose  of  working  on  their  unified  approach  to 
Christian  training.  The  church  school  needs  to  have  its 
teaching  widened,  intensified  and  unified  by  the  help  of 
parents  who  will  themselves  deliberately,  intelligently  and 
consistently  become  through-the-week  teachers  of  religion. 
The  home  needs  to  know  the  issues,  the  purposes  and  the 
definite  means  employed  by  the  church  school." 
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C.  Parent  Representation  on  the  Board  of  Christian  Education, 

The  Board  of  Christian  Education  will  be  made  up  in  part  of 
parents,  both  for  their  value  in  planning  the  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  children  and  for  the  incentive  it  in  turn  gives  them 
to  become  active  participants  in  the  carrying  forward  of  the  program 
thus  planned. 

"Parent  representatives  are  essential  for  several 
reasons.  Their  desires  for  their  children  must  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  the  Church-school  section  of  the 
parish  program  of  religious  education.  Their  help  is 
needed  in  making  and  carrying  out  many  of  the  plans  made 
by  the  council  (Board)  and  by  the  Church  School.  On 
the  basis  of  the  principles  of  democratic  and  purposeful 
activity,  which  control  our  administrative  procedure, 
parents  naturally  have  a share  in  making  plans  for  their 
own  education."'1 


D.  Parents1  Day  in  the  Church. 

Parents'  or  Family  Day  in  the  Church  has  come  to  be  observed 
in  many  Churches,  and  is  an  effective  way  of encouraging  Church 
attendance  in  family  groups  and  of  stimulating  parents'  interest  in 
the  educational  program  and  awareness  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  parental  education  program  of  the  Church.  Such  services 
usually  lay  stress  on  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  and  dedi- 
cation of  children  is  frequently  a part  of  such  a service* 


E.  Parents'  Visiting  Days  in  the  Church  School. 


There  are  many  occasions  during  the  year  when  parents  will b e 
glad  to  share  their  children:’ s experiences  in  the  Church  School: 
the  festival  days:  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Easterj  days  when 


91  Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  p.  135* 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1932  ' 
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special  events  are  taking  place  in  the  school:  pageants,  plays  and/ 
or  other  demonstrations  of  pupil  activity;  and  finally,  parents 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  school  at  work  at  any  time  during 
the  year  in  its  regular  sessions.  Many  Church  Schools  plan  a 
closing  session  at  which  the  work  of  the  year  is  summarized  in 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  and  the  parents  are  the  special  guests. 

All  such  occasions  should  be  utilized  to  bring  parents  into  closer 
touch  with  the  Church’s  educational  program. 

F.  Maintaining  a -Nursery. 

A program  of  care  for  infants  and  very  small  children  is  a 
service  that  Churches  are  beginning  to  provide  and  that  young 
parents  are  enthusiastically  accepting  and  using.  It  has  many 
advantages:  it  enables  parents  to  attend  the  Church  service,  it 
enables  the  Church  to  begin  its  Christian  nurture  program  at  the 
earliest  possible  age,  and  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  children  to 
make  an  early  adjustment  to  being  with  other  children  and  other  adults. 


And  so  the  modern  program  of  religious  education  is  looking  to  the 
parents  and  the  home  for  more  active  cooperation  and  help  in  making  its 
teaching  increasingly  effective. 

"To  enter  into  the  experiences  of  growirg  persons  effectively, 
intelligently  and  conprehensively,  the  church,  as  an  educational 
institution  concerned  with  the  whole  of  life,  needs  the  coopera- 
tion and  systematic  help  of  the  home.  This  is  easy  to  say,  easy 
to  see-but  not  so  easy  to  practice.  So  that  the  home  may  envision 
the  higher  spiritual  reaches  of  human  existence,  it  needs  - more 
times  than  not  - the  resources  of  the  Christian  church."  ^2 


9'2  Fallaw,  Wesner,  The  Modern  Parent  and  the  Teaching  Church,  p.  76 

The  Macmillan  Company,  l$h6 
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Chapter  VIII 
EXPANDING  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  Week-day  Religious  Education 

B.  Vacation  Church  Schools 

C.  The  Expanded  Sunday  Session 

D.  Informal  During-the-week  Activities 
E*  Including  Youth  Work 
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EXPANDING  THE  PROGRAM 


Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering  the  Sunday  Church  School, 
that  educational  program  which  by  utilizing  a small  segment  of  time,  one 
to  one  and  one-half  hours  weekly,  attempts  to  develop  in  growing  persons 
Christian  character  and  to  imbue  them  with  a religious  approach  to  life. 

With  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
versus  the  inadequacy  of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  with  the  development 
of  more  efficient  methods  of  teaching,  it  became  evident  that  more  time 
must  be  provided  in  which  to  administer  a more  effective  program. 

Several  significant  developments  resulted  from  this  recognized  need 
for  more  time: 


A.  Week-day  Religious  Education. 

Week-day  Religious  Education  had  its  origin  in  1913  when  it  was 
tried  for  the  first  time,  in  Gary,  Indiana.  The  movement  has  become 
widespread  and  has  been  very  successful  in  many  localities.  It  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  from  which  pupils  are 
released  for  one  or  two  one-hour  periods  each  week,  in  states  where 
the  law  permits. 

•‘The  week-day  Church  school  has  great  possibilities  and 
in  some  cases  has  been  remarkably  successful.  More  children 
can  b e reached  than  on  Sunday  and  for  a strictly  classroom 
session  (although  worship  is  not  necessarily  excluded). 

It  threw  a great  burden  on  the  churches,  however,  for  it 
meant  more  and  better  teachers,  a great  financial  strain, 
and  the  enlarging  of  facilities  for  education.  Unless 
the  churches  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  the  public 
schools,  it  is  difficult  to  win  the  respect  of  the 
students.  Denominational,  interdenominational,  and 
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community  week-day  Church  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished*” 93 

The  interdenominational  or  community  type  of  week-day  schools 
has  proved  to  be  more  practicable  from  point  of  view  of  administering 
and  financing  and  also  has  reached  more  children  than  to  uld  attend  a 
denominational  school,  children  that  do  not  attend  any  Sunday  school. 

The  part  that  the  individual  Church  plays  in  helping  to  provide 
interdenominational  or  community  schools  of  religious  education  con- 
sists of: 

1.  Cooperating  with  other  Protestant  Churches  of  the  community 
district  in  planning  for  an  interchurch  system  of  week-day- 
schools  of  religious  education. 

2.  Contributing  its  share  in  the  financial  responsibility  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

3.  Providing  its  share  of  volunteer  helpers  to  assist  in  the 
program,  such  as  escorts  to  and  from  the  public  school  building 
and  the  Church. 

U.  Seeking  to  correlate  the  programs  of  the  Church  School  with 
those  of  the  week-day  school  of  religious  education. 

E>.  Providing  housing  for  classes  where  it  is  the  most  conven- 
iently located  for  the  purpose. 

6.  Promoting  interest  in  the  week  day  school  and  encouraging  and 
urging  attendance. 

7.  Evaluating  the  program  as  it  progresses  and  helping  to  raise 
the  standard  of  its  work. 


93  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  pp#  12-13 

The  cloister  Press,  19U3 
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B.  Vacation  Church  Schools 


The  Vacation  Church  School  was  in  fact  the  first  movement  brought 
forward  to  meet  the  need  of  finding  more  time  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  was  originated  by  Robert  Boville  in  1901.  It  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  extending  religious  education  into  the  summer  holidays 
when  formal  instruction  is  suspended  by  secular  education  and  when 
consequently  continuous  and  longer  sessions  are  possible* 

Speaking  of  the  Vacation  Church  School  Miller  says: 

'•It  has  been  more  frankly  progressive,  relying  on  all 
kinds  of  activity,  free  time,  and  handwork  to  draw  students. 

With  a period  of  from  two  weeks  to  a month,  three  hours  a 
day  and  five  days  a week,  there  is  an  unequalled  opportunity 
for  constructive  Christian  teaching.  Trained  teachers  are 
needed,  parental  cooperation  is  necessary,  and  it  may  prove 
expensive  (although  many  successful  ways  of  financing  have 
been  worked  out).  All  kinds  of  schools,  denominational, 
interdenominational,  and  community,  have  been  successful* 

Even  the  denominational  schools  draw  many  children  of  other 
faiths  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  little  fonnal  training, 
and  yet  a great  deal  is  learned  about  the  Christian  way  of 
life.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  vacation  schools  will 
be  nothing  but  vacations;  but  they  can  be  used  effectively 
when  proper  leadership  is  provided.”  9u 

Basically  it  is  an  expanded  Church  School  program  with  the  same 
type  of  curriculum  and  administrative  procedures.  But  it  has  the 
added  advantage,  because  of  the  longer  periods,  of  being  able  to  in- 
clude more  activities  and  consequently  more  opportunities  for  worth- 
while experiences  in  living  in  accordance  with  the  principles  taught. 

”0ne  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  vacation  school 
is  its  long  daily  session,  which  provides  plenty  of  time 
for  various  kinds  of  activity.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  all  these  activities  center  in  one  theme,  such 
ad  'World  Friendship,'  and  help  to  develop  it.  The  same 


9k  Miller,  Randolph  C.,  A Guide  for  Church  School  Teachers,  p.  13, 

The  cloister  Press,  19h3  ~ 
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principles  of  curriculum  building  which  guide  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  Church  School  will  control  that  of  the  vacation 
school.  One  center  of  interest  may  be  chosen  for  the 
whole  school,  or  for  each  department  in  it,  to  be  developed 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  five  or  six  weeks  .... 
The  administrative  procedures  followed  in  the  Sunday  Church 
school,  including  worship,  offerings,  tests,  and  records, 
are  easily  adapted  to  the  vacation-school  situation. 


C.  The  Expanded  Sunday  Session. 

Many  Churches  are  experimenting  with  ways  of  scheduling  Sunday 
sessions,  at  least  in  the  departments  of  the  school  where  it  is 
practicable,  in  such  a way  as  to  give  more  time,  maybe  two  or  three 
hours.  This  is  easily  done  in  the  majority  of  situations,  by  beginning 
at  9:30  or  10*00  o’clock  and  continuing  through  the  morning  service  of 
the  Church  or  until  noon.  Churches  that  are  able  to  carry  the  Church 
School  program  through  the  morning  in  this  way  are  finding  it  a great 
advantage.  It  allows  sufficient  time  to  carry  through  each  phase  of 
the  program  with  thoroughness,  eliminating  any  feeling  of  limitation 
of  time,  and  sends  the  children  away  having  had  an  unhurried,  complete 
and  well  balanced  learning  experience.  The  expanded  Sunday  session 
should  be  worked  toward  and  eventually  realized  by  every  Church. 

D.  Informal  During- the-week  Activities. 

Limitations  came  to  be  felt  in  the  programs  constituted  of  school 

sessions  only,  and  the  need  and  desirability  of  including  worthwhile 

recreational  activities  for  children  and  young  people  in  the  parish 

became  evident.  Thus  Churches  have  come  to  include  generally  many 

kinds  of  recreational  and  service  activities  in  their  through-the- 

week  program.  Some  Churches  have  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire 

9i>  Hewitt,  Mildred,  The  Church  School  Comes  to  Life,  p.  181, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1^32  ■ = 
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Girls,  while  other  Churches  create  similar  organizations  of  their  own 
or  of  their  denominational  design.  One  form  or  another  of  group  work, 
consisting  at  least  in  part  of  recreational  activity,  centered  in  the 
Church  and  directed  by  Church  leaders  provides  a very  good  supplemen- 
tary  session  of  the  Church  School  in  which  lessons  in  working  and 
playing  together  can  be  taught  objectively.  Every  Church  should  con- 
sider incorporating  some  such  activities  for  boys  and  girls  during  the 
week. 

Bringing  children  to  the  Church  during  the  week  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  for  Sunday  is  done  in  some  Churches  and  is  an  excellent 
way  of  making  them  feel  a responsibility  in  the  programs  choir  rehear- 
sals, working  on  dramatizations  br  special  programs  that  will  be 
shared  with  other  departments  or  the  whole  school  at  a later  date, 
and  so  forth.  A through-the-week  consciousness  of  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  children  and  the  feeling  of  its  being  a continuous  experience 
thus  created  is  one  that  should  be  made  real  through  week-day  con- 
tacts with  the  Church  and  its  program. 

E.  Including  Youth  Work. 

It  is  well  and  good  for  the  Church  to  give  the  growing  child  the 
best  possible  religious  training  through  the  early  formative  years, 
but  what  of  his  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood,  and  how  is  the 
Church  going  to  carry  him  through  this  difficult  period  so  that  his 
growth  into  maturity  is  one  continuous  experience?  This  question 
was  dawning  on  the  Church  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  Sunday 
school  was  coming  into  its  own. 
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"During  the  same  years  in  which  the  Sunday  School  was 
coming  into  its  own,  the  youth  movement  was  slowly  but 
surely  emerging, 

"The  beginning  of  young  people's  work  within  the 
program  of  the  church  is  usually  fixed  at  1881  - one 
century  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sunday  School,  On 
February  2 of  that  year,  in  the  WLlliston  Congregational 
Church  at  Portland,  Maine,  its  pastor,  Dr.  Francis  E. 

Clark,  organized  the  first  Christian  Endeavor  Society." 

There  were  earlier  attempts  to  draw  the  youth  of  the  Church  into 
a more  active  part  in  its  life.  Probably  the  missionary  movement  was 
one  of  the  earliest  compelling  forces  for  bringing  about  the  enlistment 
of  young  people  in  active  participation  in  the  Church’s  program. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  famous  "haystack  meeting" 
took  place  in  Williams town  in  1806* 

But  the  organized  youth  movement  had  its  origin  and  received  its 
first  great  impetus  from  the  first  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  It 
was  not  long  afterward  that  denominational  young  people's  groups 
sprang  up,  supplanting  the  nondenominational  Christian  Endeavor 
organization. 

"We  have  to  move  well  into  the  present  century  to  find 
the  youth  of  many  denominations  once  more  drawing  together 
decisively  in  united  efforts.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Youth  Council  of  North  America  was  held  in  1930, 
and  four  years  thereafter  its  program  assumed  definite 
form  under  the  caption  'Christian  Youth  Building  a New 
World.'  Today  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement  is  an 
assured  fact,  with  high  promise  for  the  days  ahead.  It 
is  a cooperative  effort  of  the  national  denominational  and 
national  and  state  interdenominational  youth  agencies, 
including  in  their  constituency  approximately  ten  million 
young  people. 

"A  recent  development  in  the  field  of  youth  work  is 


96  Vieth,  Paul  H., 
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the  summer  conference  and  summer  camp  movement.  This  is 
assuming  great  significance  both  in  numbers  reached  and  in 
effectiveness  of  program.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  now  3 ,000  church  camps  and  conferences,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  half  a million  or  more," 97 

In  the  local  Church  situation  this  means  that  organized  young 
people1 s work  has  become  a constitutent  part  of  a great  majority  of 
Churches. 

"Today  the  church  without  a young  people’s  organization 
of  some  kind  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Though 
differing  widely  in  purpose,  structure,  and  program,  youth 
organizations  in  general  hold  these  features  in  commons 
they  include  members  of  both  sexes,  they  limit  their  member- 
ship to  persons  in  the  age  group  of  young  people;  they 
engage  these  young  people  in  active  participatiom  in  program 
and  work;  they  have  a strong  religious  emphasis,  with  an 
accent  on  evangelism  and  service;  they  foster  and  maintain 
a bond  of  fellowship.  Basically  they  all  seek  to  win  young 
people  to  Christ,,  to  build  them  up  in  Christian  living,  and 
to  train  them  for  Christian  service.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore that  the  youth  movement  is  clearly  within  the  movement 
for  Christian  education,  and  that  relationships  must  be 
established  between  it  and  the  other  educational  agencies 
of  the  church. 

"This  integration  of  the  young  people’s  society  with 
the  total  program  of  the  church  is  now  in  process.  Most  of 
the  denominations  are  providing  for  an  all-inclusive  youth 
organization,  with  the  prevailing  designation  'Youth  Fellow- 
ship.’ Many  local  churches  have  reorganized  their  work  in 
the  youth  field  to  provide  for  local  church  youth  fellow- 
ships, including  in  the  program  all  the  activities  of  youth 
in  the  church."  98 

The  young  people’s  organization  and  program  has  been  built  on 
the  principle  of  pupil  participation.  The  young  people  organize 
their  own  group  with  their  own  officers  and  committees.  They  plan 
their  own  programs  and  conduct  them  themselves.  They  chart  their  own 
activities. 


97  Vieth,  Paul  H., 

98  ibid,  p.  32 
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"It  (the  society)  has  emphasized  freedom  of  activity 
and  variety  of  program,  providing  for  worship,  discussion, 
fellowship  activities,  recreation,  service  activities,  and 
contact  with  outstanding  Christians  - all  of  which  are 
important  in  Christian  education. "99 

Thus  at  the  age  when  young  people  are  just  at  the  threshold  of 
maturity,  when  they  are  first  beginning  to  be  independent  in  thought 
and  action,  they  find  an  opportunity  for  self  expression  through 
their  cwn  organization  and  program* 

Becoming  active  in  the  Church  program  and  subsequently  taking 
positions  of  leadership  is  a very  natural  outgrowth  of  the  young 
people’s  work  if  it  has  been  well  done. 


99  Vieth,  Paul  H.,  The  Church  and  Christian  Education,  p. 
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THE  GOAL  FOR  EVERY  CHURCH 


A MORE  EFFECTIVE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 


A new  day  is  being  ushered  in  for  the  Church  School.  The  Church  is 
awakening  to  its  responsibility  for  making  its  educational  program  more 
effective.  Williams  says: 

"The  Protestant  churches  should  take  their  Sunday  Schools 
with  a great  deal  more  seriousness.  These  schools  could  be 
developed  to  the  point  where  they  would  be  much  more  adequately 
housed  and  equipped;  they  could  be  in  session  for  a full  three 
hours  on  Sunday  morning;  they  could  have  teachers  who  work  with 
more  skill  than  they  do  today.  Such  schools  could  have  a major 
part  in  forming  the  character  ideals  of  some  children;  they 
could  teach  children  how  to  worship;  they  could  teach  the  basic 
denominational  beliefs;  they  could  be  a center  around  which  the 
sectarian  community  revolves. "100 

It  is  the  urgent  duty  of  every  Church  to  examine  and  evaluate  its 
present  educational  program  and  to  discover  and  develop  ways  of  improving 
the  total  program.  Standards  for  an  effective  Church  School  are  available 
and  may  be  obtained  from  various  denominational  headquarters  or  from  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  The  earlier  chapters  of 
this  study  are  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  elements  of  an  effective  Church 
School  program.  And  by  Church  School  program  we  mean  the  program  of 
Christian  education  or  the  School  of  the  Church.  The  terms  have  been  used 
loosely  in  this  study,  meaning  one  and  the  same  thing. 

And  so  when  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  a local  Church  sets 
about  the  task  of  improving  its  Christian  education  program,  it  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  must  make  use  of  more  and  more  time, 
expanding  the  sessions;  it  must  make  use  of  more  people,  reaching  into  the 
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home  and  engaging  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  parents;  and  it  must 
devote  more  and  more  money  to  the  improvement  of  its  teaching  work  and  its 
equipment. 

Then,  viewing  the  total  task,  the  Board  will  find  it  helpful  to  consid- 

er  some  suggested  list  of  educational  standards  such  as  the  one  following, 

which  was  drawn  up  by  Harry  T.  Stock  of  the  Christian  Education  Division  of 

the  Congregational  Christian  Churches,  but  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 

given  by  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

"1.  Planning,  Administration,  and  Supervision. 

A well-qualified  board  of  Christian  Education,  a staff  of 
faithful  officers  and  teachers,  a careful  system  of  planning 
and  improving  the  program,  and  efficient  supervision  of  the 
work. 

"2.  A Graded  Program. 

A well-rounded  program  graded  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
each  age  group,  with  opportunities  for  all  to  share  in  the 
family  life  of  the  church. 

M3.  Understanding  and  Use  of  the  Bible. 

A carefully  planned  process  whereby  young  and  old  come  to 
’know’  and  use  the  Bible,  the  interpretation  and  instruction 
being  suited  to  their  years. 

*'U.  Christian  Faith. 

An  interpretation  of  Christian  truth  as  held  by  churches  of 
our  order,  in  language  and  by  methods  appropriate  to  persons 
of  various  ages;  an  effort  to  help  them  to  discover  ever  more 
of  Christian  truth  and  to  guide  them  in  fashioning  their  lives 
in  the  light  of  such  knowledge. 

"5>.  Worship . 

Participation  by  persons  of  all  ages  in  well-prepared  exper- 
iences of  worship,  adapted  to  the  understanding  and  needs 
of  the  worshipers;  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  worship  and 
in  the  leadership  of  worship. 

"6.  Personal  Commitment  and  Church  Membership. 

An  earnest  effort  to  lead  all  persons  to  commit  their  lives 
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to  God,  with  thorough  preparation  of  all  who  are  old  enough 
to  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of  church  membership. 

"7.  Home  and  Church  Cooperation. 

Close  cooperation  between  parents  and  church  workers  in  a 
common  effort  to  interpret  and  practice  the  Christian 
religion. • 

”8.  Reaching  the  Unreached. 

A continuous  and  organized  effort  to  reach  all  persons  in 
the  community  not  now  touched  by  the  ministry  of  any  church. 

”9 . Leadership. 

A well-considered  plan  for  obtaining  and  training  workers 
for  all  phases  of  church  work  and  for  recognizing  their 
faithfulness  and  service. 

"10.  Missionary  Education. 

The  inclusion  of  missionary  education  in  the  program  for 
all  ages,  with  opportunities  for  participation  in  the 
world-wide  mission  of  our  denomination. 

"11.  Social  Responsibility. 

An  effort  to  lead  persons  of  all  ages  to  express  the  spirit 
of  Christian  brotherliness  and  to  use  their  influence  in 
behalf  of  social  justice,  righteousness,  and  good  will. 

"12 . Curriculum  Materials. 

The  purchase  of  the  best  printed  materials  for  workers  and 
pupils  and  guidance  in  the  use  of  these  publications. 

"13.  Physical  Equipment. 

Care,  improvement,  and  best  use  of  the  physical  equipment 
of  the  church. 

"1L.  Finance. 

A financial  policy  and  program  based  upon  the  Christian 
conception  of  stewardship. "101 

The  task  is  one  that  will  know  no  final  completion  because  as  a more 
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effective  school  is  attained,  fresh  impetus  will  be  given  to  improve  the 
school  still  further.  There  will  always  be  room  for  improvement.  The  task 
will  require  frequent  reviewing  and  re-evaL  uation  to  discover  to  what  extent 
improvement  has  been  made.  Then  more  study  vdll  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
build  on  improvements  already  realized.  But  with  each  forward  step  the 
evidences  of  an  increasingly  effective  program  will  be  manifested  through 
growth  in  Christian  character  and  in  a finer  fellowship  of  aLl  those  Wiom 
the  program  reaches.  It  is  an  undertaking  well  worth  the  effort  involved. 
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CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


It  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  in  the  years  just  ahead  the  educational 
program  of  the  Church  will  be  greatly  vitalized  by  the  newer  philosophy  that 
is  inherent  in  the  thinking  and  writing  of  our  leading  religious  educators. 
The  concept  of  the  Church  as  a family  and  the  emphasis  upon  a closer  Church- 
home  relationship  when  made  operative  in  the  life  of  the  Church  will  result 
in  a new  Church  - truly,  a fellowship  of  Christians,  - and  truly  Christians 
of  a higher  order. 

But  the  task  is  great.  It  involves  more  time  and  effort  and  skill  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  give.  It  will  require  research  of  a much  higher 
order  to  discover  more  effective  ways  of  teaching  religion.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  field  of  methodology.  As  Williams  says: 

"The  blunt  fact  is  that  relatively  little  is  known  about 
how  religion  can  be  taught  successfully.  One  factor  in 
producing  this  situation  is  that  relatively  little  research 
has  gone  into  the  methodology  of  effective  religious  teaching. 

Many  efforts  in  research  today  are  attempts  to  answer  the 
relatively  trivial  questions.  Modern  scientists  have  discov- 
ered how  to  get  piano  keys  from  cottage  cheese,  silk  stockings 
from  coal,  waste-baskets  from  soybeans.  They  have  perfected 
zippers  and  learned  how  to  make  plastics  out  of  alfalfa  and 
corncobs.  A thousand  hours  of  research  go  to  the  making  of 
such  discoveries  for  every  hour  that  is  spent  in  the  effort 
to  discover  how  better  to  teach  religion  . . . 

"Religion  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject  to  teach. 

The  chief  reason  why  this  is  true  is  that  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  of  religion  is  so  much  more  extensive  than  is  that  of 
the  usual  teacher. "102 

Along  with  this  recognized  need  for  discovering  better  methods  of 
teaching  religion  goes  the  need  for  new  administrative  procedures  with 
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•which  to  carry  on  the  new  education  of  the  Church,  the  home-centered  approach 
to  making  Christian  education  more  effective.  The  field  for  further  study 
is  unlimited  and  the  need  most  urgent. 
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